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Several original Trees grow in the flower garden along the fence. In other 


places Trees have been planted in spots where original Trees once stood 
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Living Leaves from George Washington’s Life: 
The Mount Vernon Gardens a Tribute to the 
Vision and Wisdom of our First President 


OWHERE else has Washington 

left such tangible remains of his 

personality as in the Gardens 

that he planted at Mount Ver- 
non. No book that has been written 
about the “Father of his Country” reveals 
the living man as do the Gardens which 
he designed in his youth anu to which 
he gave much thought and labor in his 
old age. They were built bit by bit and 
thus have the advantage of Gardens made 
to order by paid landscape gardeners. 
Into their making were woven the gar- 
dener’s troubles, anxieties, surprises, 
pleasures, and ultimate satisfaction. 
Through a century and a half they have 
preserved for us in living terms much of 
the identity of the living George Wash- 
ington. 

Every bit of Boxwood in the Garden 
was set out by Washington. Some of 
the Ivy was planted by him, but the orig- 
inal planting was supplemented with Ivy 


BY MARY F. ANDERSON, (D. C.) 


brought from elsewhere when the Gardens 
were restored a few vears ago. There are 
two Rosebushes in the Flower Garden 
which he set out—the small white cluster 
Rose which he planted and named “the 
Mary Washington Rose” in honor of his 
mother and the “Nelly Custis Rose,” the 
cream velvet-petaled Rose which he called 
for his step-granddaughter. Then there 
are two oak-leaf Hydrangeas which 
Lafayette brought from Jefferson’s Gar- 
den at Monticello—a living memorial of 
the friendship of three patriots who had 
much to do with the formation of our 
government. 

There is a colorful thread of history that 
runs through the building of the Mount 
Vernon Gardens. Most of the work that 
has survived was done by Washington in 
the six years between the close of the 
Revolution and the time he was called 
to the Presidency of our country. He 
had inherited the estate at the death of 


his half-brother Lawrence, when he was 
little over twenty-one years of age, and 
at onee he set about drawing plans for 
the improvements which he planned to 
make in the Gardens and Grounds. That 
early sketch is still in existence. So eare- 
fully were the plans drawn and so aec- 
curately were they followed by him years 
later, they served as a guide when the 
present gardener, H, H. Dodge, restored 
the Gardens a few years ago. The Sun- 
dial in the center of the grass plot be- 
tween the house and the serpentine waiks 
was placed on the original locust-post 
foundation which was found by digging 
several feet underground at the spot indi- 
cated on Washington’s map. 

There were frequent exchanges of 


plants between Washington and _his 
neighbor George Mason who lived at 


Gunston Hall, five miles from Mount 
Vernon. Washington tells in his diary 
that his carriage was sent one day to 


2. 














(Courtesy Washington Bicentennial Commission) 
Aerial view of Mount Vernon, showing the Flower and Kitchen Gardens west of The Mansion, with Potomac 
River in the background. About fifty of the trees planted by Washington along the bowling green between 
the Gardens survive. All the Boxwood in both Gardens as well as much of the Ivy was planted by him. 
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The Boxwood Maze in the Mount Vernon garden is said to contain symbols 
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representing the fraternal order of which Washington was a loyal member 


carry Mason and others to a meeting 
where a boundary line was under dis- 
cussion. When the carriage returned it 
brought to the master of Mount Vernon 
some cuttings of Mason’s Guelder Roses 
and Jessamines. Notes in the diary tell 
when they were planted and when they 
bloomed. 

“Thursday, March 31, 1785. Planted scar- 
let and French Honeysuckle (as my gar- 
dener calls it), and which he says blooms 
all Summer—also Guelder Roses and Per- 
sian Jessamine.” 


“June 12, 1785. The Guelder Roses in my 
garden have just got in bloom, also Wood 
Honeysuckle, an agreeable looking flower 
that deserved a place in my shrubberies.” 


The result of the boundary-line jour- 
ney that George Mason and others made 
at the suggestion of Washington was far- 
reaching. Not only were the Mount Ver- 
non Gardens beautified by the return 
courtesy, but the meeting led to a later 
convention at which the Constitution of 
the United States was framed. 
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The Vegetable Garden is terraced lengthwise and rows of Vege- 
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tables are growing in the same places as in the Revolution days 


Thomas Jefferson 


acquired a number 
of small Pecan Trees from the Mississippi 


Territory before the Revolution. He di- 
vided with Washington, and one of the 
trees is now growing on the east lawn 
at Mount Vernon. According to the diary, 
it was set out March 25, 1775. Jefferson 
mentions it in his “Notes from Virginia.” 
The notes of these leaders of the Revolu- 
tion show that at the time of an impend- 
ing crisis, they were calmly taking a 
firmer hold on their country by planting 
trees on their estates. 

The pages of Washington’s diary, be- 
tween the years 1785 and 1786 fairly 
bristle with garden activities, For the 
first time in many years he was having 
a care-free holiday and he turned to his 
Gardens for recreation and _ pleasure. 
After laying out his Bowling Green and 
the two Gardens at either side of the 
Serpentine Walks, he made many excur- 
sions to the woods of his several planta- 
tions and brought back young Oaks, 
Hickories, Locusts, Elms, Cedars, Pines, 
Walnuts, Hackberries, Hollies, and many 
other Trees indigenous to the Virginia 
climate. Each Tree was planted in a 
specified place shown on the diagram in 
the Gardens, or in the spaces between 
the Gardens and the Serpentine Walks 
which he called his “Wiidernesses.” About 
fifty of the Trees that he planted at 
that time are still living. A storm 
wrought such havoe among them a few 
years ago that each Tree has_ been 
equipped with a lightning-rod. Other 
Trees have been set where the originals 
stood to carry out as nearly as passible 
the first design. 

The present gardener has succeeded in 
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(Photo from Louise Aymar Christian, N. J.) 


The Mansion at Mount Vernon as it appears today 


completing a piece of work which Wash- 
ington could not finish. On the two 
Mounds which terminate the group of 
Trees on the sides of the Serpentine 
Walks, thrifty Willows are now grow- 
ing. These Mounds were very important 
in Washington’s landscape scheme; he 
had them carefully placed on his diagram 
and marked “sixty yards apart.” In sev- 
eral notes he mentioned his disappoint- 
ment that he could not persuade Willows 
to grow on the Mounds because the 
ground was too dry. Superintendent 
Dodge has solved the problem by sinking 
terra-cotta pipes in the ground to pro- 
vide for the circulation of the necessary 
water for the Willows’ nourishment in the 
dryest seasons. 

Both of the Gardens were called 
“Kitehen Gardens” in Washington’s time. 
Now the Garden to the south of: the 
Bowling Green is called the “Kitchen 
Garden” while the one on the north is 
called the “Flower Garden.” It is 
through the Flower Garden that visitors 
enter and leave the Mount Vernon 
grounds and get their first and last 
impressions of the place. Nearly of the 
same size, the two Gardens are shaped 
like arehed windows with narrow inter- 
secting paths defining the divisions of the 
window arrangement, and each is en- 
closed by a brick wall topped with a 
white picket fence. At the apex of each 
is an.octagon-shaped seed house blocked 
to resemble stone. The house at the tip 
of the Flower garden is called the “school 
house” for there the Custis children had 
their lessons. 

On Monday, April 17, 1786, Washing- 
ton wrote in his diary: 

“Began my brick work today, taking the 
foundations of the Garden House as they 
were first placed, and repairing the damage 
n the Walls occasioned by their removal; 


also began my palisades on the walls.” 


The Mount Vernon gardener of the 
1780’s had his trials and tribulations as 
all gardeners have. After a very heavy 
sleet, he wrote: 

oe . the heaviest sleet that I ever 
recollect to have seen, the boughs of the 
trees were encrusted with tubes of ice, the 
weight of which was so great my trans- 
plantings in many instances sunk beneath 
it.” 

Then a month later: 

“A great hoar frost fell last night, and 


there was ice about 1% of an inch thick.” 


, Just as his seedlings were coming from 
the ground! 

It is claimed by some, and denied by 
others, that the Boxwood Maze in the 
Flower Garden was designed by Wash- 
ington to represent symbols of the frater- 
nal order to which he belonged. Those 
who read meaning in the squares, circles, 
triangles, ete., claim that Washington 
never did anything unless it was for a 
purpose, and it is well known that he 
was a Mason of high standing. 








The Mary Washington Rose, a white Rose faintly flushed with 





pink, was planted and named by Washington for his mother 

















The Boxwood Hedges of the Parterres, were designed and pianted by Washington 


The diary tells how Washington spent 
part of his birthday in 1785. 

“Tuesday, February 22, 1785. Removed 
two pretty large and full grown Lilacs at 
the no. garden gate, one on each side, tak- 
ing as much dirt with the roots as could 
be obtained.” 

Rather gleefully, it seems, Washington 
recorded that he had found enough Dog- 
wood Trees of the same size to make a 
circle near the seed house. In the center 
he set a Redbud Tree. He must have en- 
visioned a great spring bouquet of White 
Dogwood with a pink center and an outer 
edge of green leaves. He seemed to have 
been fond of working out floral designs 
in his Garden, for again he mentions: 

“+. planted all the large berried Thorns 
with a small berried one in the middle, six 
small berried Thorns with a large one in 
the middle.” 


An entry made on a day in February, 
1785 shows that at that time an Ivy bor- 
der was planted along the south wall. 
The Ivy is still growing there, and from 
it slips have been sent to all parts of the 
world. Not long ago three dozen Ivy 
plants with Virginia soil still clinging to 
their roots were planted at the tomb of 
Rochambeau. 

The Ivy and Box euttings that are sold 
on the grounds at Mount Vernon annually 
bring in an income that helps with the 
upkeep of the place. In 1929 more than 
$3,000 worth were sold to people from 
every State in the Union and from many 
foreign countries. 

Besides Superintendent Dodge, who 
has been at Mount Vernon forty-six 
years, two other employees have served 
nearly half a century in helping to restore 
and preserve the estate—the engineer and 
the assistant superintendent. Each has 
served at Mount Vernon as long as Wash- 
ington himself lived there, As no historian 
has been able to do, these three veterans 
have been able to interpret a George 
Washington that seems very near and 


very human to those who visit his gar- 
dens. The weight of Washington in his- 
tory is the lodestone that draws pilgrims 
from all over the world to Mount Ver- 
non. The vision that they carry away 
with them is the measure of the man in 
his home,—an abiding presence that lin- 
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gers with the things he knew and loved. 

As Owen Wister says of Mount 
Vernon: 

“Everything, every subject, every corner 
and step seems to bring him close. It is an 
exquisite and friendly serenity which bathes 
one’s senses, that seems to be charged all 
through with some meaning or message of 
beneficence and reassurance, but nothing 
that can be put into words. Turn into his 
garden, and look at the walks and walls 
that he planned, the Box hedges, the trees, 
the flower beds, the great order, the great 
sweetness everywhere. You may spend an 
hour, you may spend a day, wandering, sit- 
ting, feeling the gentle power of the place; 
you may come back another time, it meets 
you, you cannot dispel it by familiarity. 
And as you think of this you bless the 
devotion of those whose piety and care 
treasure the place and keep it sacred and 
beautiful.” 





Sunflowers for Hedge Purposes 


Sunflowers have been used for temporary 
shelters for as long as I can remember. 
These were used on the Experimental Farm 
at Indian Head as long ago as 1893 and 
we used them ourselves on the Nursery 
before our regular hedges were sufficiently 
tall. 

The Sunflowers will not be effective as 
a shelter belt until well on in the latter 
part of June or early July. The chief value 
of a Sunflower shelter is that if the heads 
are cut off, the stocks can be left stand- 
ing in the Winter and they will collect 
and hold a good covering of snow on the 
adjoining strip of soil. 

— (Canadian Forest and Outdoors) 





The Celandine Poppy As a Garden Plant 


(Subject of front cover illustration) 
BY IVY J. NEFF, (IND.) 


native Spring Flowers is the Celan- 

dine Poppy. It is a hardy peren- 
nial of the Poppy family and its botani- 
cal name is Stylophorum diphyllum. It 
begins blooming in early April and con- 
tinues well into May. The flowers are in 
terminal clusters and of a golden-yellow 
color that accentuates the light-green of 
the leaves. Each individual flower is 
about one and one-half inch across, with 
four glistening petals. If the seed vessels 
are picked before they are allowed to 
ripen, the plants will bloom again during 
the Summer and, when the Fall rains 
come, often they will bloom quite freely 
then. 

The Celandine Poppy is native to our 
country, and where it is found it usually 
earpets the woodland floor with its soft 
green foliage. It prefers low, damp 
woods, in shade; but in cultivation it 
thrives almost equally well in open sun. 
Given a good garden loam soil, plus a lit- 
tle lime or some ealearous soil, for which 
it has an especial fondness, and it will 
reward you with luxuriant foliage. The 
plant itself is handsome; with large, 
deeply-lobed, light-green leaves, slender- 
stemmed and smooth except for a few 
seattered hairs on the veins of some of 
the lower leaves. 

In cultivation in my garden the flowers 
have become almost twice as large as 


A CHARMING bloomer among the 


when the plants were dug up out of their 
native habitat. Perhaps they may be 
made to do much better. At any rate, 
they are very interesting plants to work 
with. The soft-hairy buds are pendant, 
but the flowers are ascending as are also 
the long, hairy, curious-looking seed pods. 
Unless the Summer months are extremely 
dry, the leaves remain green all Summer, 
until frost euts them down in late Fall. 

These herbs have thick, stout root- 
stalks which emit a yellow sap when 
bruised or broken, much as does the 
Bloodroot, its near of kin. An old, well- 
established root will throw up numerous 
stems, about two feet high, thus produc- 
ing a compact clump. 

Some nurseries which specialize in 
choice, native plants, list this desirable 
Poppy; but if you are fortunate enough 
to have it growing native near by you, 
don’t forego the joy and excitement of 
finding them for yourself! And of 
course, you may at the same time easily 
run across some other charming things for 
your garden. Always, when digging up 
plants, be careful to not expose the tender 
roots to the air. Have wax paper (or 
even old newspaper), and wrap the roots 
soon as removed from the ground. Celan- 
dine Poppy plants can be transplanted 
almost at any time of the year; although 
in the Fall, when they become dormant, is 
probably the surest and safest time of all. 
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The Rock Garden and Rock Plants 


BY DAVID W. ARCHIE, (Mich.) 
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Plant Specializing 


By DAVID W. ARCHIE 


ECAUSE the scope of Gardening is 

so great, every Gardener must 

limit his activities in some way. 

Most of us favor one thing or another; 
we go in for Delphiniums, Peonies, 
Roses, Gladiolus, Roeck-Gardens, Peren- 
nial Borders, Pools, Bog Gardens, Cactus 
Gardens, Bulbs, or a host of other varia- 
tions or combinations; yet, to a large ex- 
tent, we follow the leader and take a little 
of this and a little of that, as offered by 
the commercial specialist growers of 
bulbs and plants, until each garden is 
much like every other garden, differing 
only in details. Our gardens have be- 
come standardized because the large 
majority of nurserymen have confined 
their efforts to one or two kinds of 
plants,—Gladiolus, or Iris, or Peonies, or 
Delphiniums, or Dahlias. This would not 
be a bad state of affairs if each special- 
ized in a different plant, but one nursery- 
man, seeing what success another is mak- 
ing with Dahlias, immediately decides to 
do likewise until we are flooded with 
them. And such is the power of sugges- 
tion—(and advertising)—that we pay 
huge prices for small differences in flowers. 
To gardeners who are interested in ex- 
perimenting with the hybridizing of 
plants I would suggest that they select 
some plant which they particularly like 
and go about developing it. You may 
like your Delphiniums a little more than 
any of your other flowers, but your gar- 
den is limited almost entirely to the 





Deiphiniums for the Rock Garden. 
This is a dwarf form of D. chinensis. 


“English Hybrid,” and while you may 
find one or two entirely different from 
anything known, the chances are that 
your plants are much like those of thou- 
sands of other Delphinium lovers. But 
since there are sume thirty or forty spe- 
cies of which seed can be obtained, much 
might be done to introduce variation of 
size and color. In these species are 
flowers in shades of red, blue and yellow, 
tall plants and short plants, hardy and 
tender, “easy” and “hard” plants. You 
might have pink, red, purple, yellow, 
orange and perhaps a really blue Del- 
phinium;—Delphiniums for the north, 
south, east and west, for the Rock- 
Garden, Border and Bog-Garden; for 
alkaline soil and acid soil. And in addi- 
tion, you would be filling a garden need, 
add variety to American gardens and 
receive the thanks and probably the 
money of the country’s gardeners. 

But entirely within the scope of the 
average gardener is the growing of the 
separate species, most of them charming 
in themselves and few available now. 
Seed can be secured of some thirty-five 
species (not simply garden varieties) of 
Peonies, forty or fifty of Tulips, a hun- 
dred Violets, eighty Veronicas, a hundred 
Pentstemons, sixty of Phlox, two hundred 
Primulas, ninety of Iris. The list could 
go on and on yet few nurserymen offer 
even a dozen of any of the above. They 
have discovered that a certain flower is 
popular and grow that to the exclusion 
of everything else. A few are trying to 
fill the need—and more power to them— 
but they must overcome the competition 
of more popular and often less worthy 





Achilleas have a wide variety of form and color 
and are excellent for dry places. The many species 
would be a welcome addition to American gardens. 
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plants. This need applies particularly to 
the Rock-Garden for here we must have 
real variety and not simply the slight 
variations developing in the same species. 

I would urge gardeners to become col- 


lectors—specialist colleetors—of plants, 
to collect them as one would collect 
stamps, books, old china or ancient 


weapons. Specialize in Pentstemons, 
Hardy. Orchids, Aquilegias, Potentillas, 
Pyrolas, Saxifrages, Sempervivums, 
Silenes, Aconites, Alpine Asters, Ane- 
mones, Erythroniums, Androsaces, Dian- 
thus, Phlox, Dodecatheons, or any of a 
host of others. Then, when some gar- 
dener feels that he must have a plant of 
Meconopsis punicea or Primula glacialis, 
he ean look up the Meconopsis or Primula 
specialist and buy a plant immediately 
instead of sending to Europe for seeds 
and waiting two or three years for flowers, 
during which time he has decided that 
something else will do just as well. 

I do not mean that a person should 
specialize at the expense of his regular 
gardening activities but rather let it be 
in addition to. them. If some _ hesitate 
because others might select the same 
plants, fifty growing the same would not 
make an oversupply and if one grows 
them for his own enjoyment it makes no 
difference how many others grow them. 

Following is a short list of which any 
one would supply material for a lifetime 
of work :— 

Rock-garden bulbs Iris 


Bulbs for shade Lewisia 
Bulbs for moist places Lilium 


* Plants for deep shade Lithospermum 
Achilleas Meconopsis 
Aconites Mimulus 
Alliums Narcissus 
Androsace Peony 
Aquilegia Pentstemon 
Arenaria Polemonium 
Alpine Asters Potentilla 
Campanula Primula 
Corydalis Pyrola 
Daphne Ranunculus 
Delphinium Salvia 
Dianthus Saxifraga 
Dodecatheon Sedum 
Draba Sempervivum 
Erigeron Silene 
Genista Tulipa 
Gentiana Valeriana 
Geranium Veronica 
Globularia Viola 


Helianthemum 
Hypericum 


Hardy Orchids 
Hardy Cacti 





While much has been done to develop the hybrid Aqui- 
legias, only a few of the many species are available. 











By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


President American Rose Society,—Editor American Rose Annual 


HE month of brides is also the 

| month of Roses, and in June the 

real “rose sport” who has eared 

enough for his plants to give them proper 
culture gets his abundant reward. 

Same hardy, pushing, ambitious varie- 
ties will have opened buds in late May, 
and those who have larger gardens and 
have planted some of the species Roses, 
like Rosa eecae and R. hugonis, have even 
had flowers by the end of April, in some 
years. The real June Roses, however, 
which mean in addition to the over-abund- 
ant Hybrid Teas, the gloriously full and 
highly-colored Hybrid Perpetuals, really 
open to their finest in June. 

What is one to do with them, for them, 
or about them? 

In the first place, unless the garden in 
which the presumed inquirer grows his 
Roses is a large one, or a show garden 
visited by many people, he would better 
cut the Roses freely and pass them on to 
those less fortunate than himself. If, on 
the other hand, his garden is (as is the 
rose-garden at Breeze Hill) a constantly- 
visited garden, he is right in not eutting 
the Roses, because more people will get 
more good out of them on the plants 
than as they may be eut. This the rose 
grower, the garden owner, must decide 
for himself. 

If he is to eut, then his cutting can be 
such as to materially stimulate the pro- 
duction of further bloom. The Rose is 
a rampantly-vigorous grower in its early 
start, and one can sometimes almost see 
it move up into the smooth and sweet 
spring atmosphere. Cut with liberal 
stems, and always with the idea of leaving 
a bud within an eighth of an inch below 
where the smooth cut was made, that will 
be ready for a new “break” to produce 
more flowers later. This cutting is in a 
sense pruning, and the direction in which 
the new shoot is to occur, is decided when 
the bud above which the ‘cut is to be 
made is chosen. 

If the plant has been growing to one 

side or otherwise is ungainly, the cut- 
ting of the blooms can frequently help 
correct this peculiarity, which is by no 
means a real defect. 
_ There is a time to do this cutting. It 
is preferably early in the morning, the 
earlier the better. I remember one won- 
derful June, more years ago than I like 
to admit, when I first began to photo- 
graph Roses, I was in a garden attached 
to a great nursery, not far from Roches- 
ter. The flowers were eut about 4:30 
a.m. and kept in the cool morning shade 
until I could photograph them. So cut, 
and put deeply into fresh water, they 
kept beautifully through a hot day. 

Several years ago I visited rose friends 
in Ontario, the week before a notable rose 
show in Toronto. I found my friend had 
thé habit of rising at 3:30 a. m. so that 


he could cut certain cherished varieties 
and have the exuberance of their buds 
restrained with a nice little paper petti- 
coat slipped over each of them before 
they were stored in a cool cellar to hold 
them back until the time of the show. 

Incidentally, there is going to be an- 
other rose show in Toronto this year, 
when the American Rose Society meets 
in the Royal York Hotel, some time in the 
last June week. If I know anything 
about the competitive spirit of our Cana- 
dian friends, there will be real Roses to 
see, and I suspect that the airplane will 
help to bring Roses from other sections 
of the country to compete for the honors 
to be awarded and to add to the joy to be 
experienced on this occasion. I have not 
the precise details now, but anyone who 
will write me in care of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, can get a quick reply as to how 
to go there. 

But June must not be allowed to get 
by with only the enjoyment of the Roses 
and the eutting of them so others may 
enjoy them. They ought to be cared for. 
When the blooms are coming into their 
best, the plant that produces them needs 
food and encouragement to keep on in 
the good work. It is the time to use an 
application of liquid manure, best made 
by hanging a bag of cow manure, or even 
of ordinary commercial sheep manure, in 
a barrel, cask or bucket of water, so that 
the resulting liquid soaked out over night 
when at about the color of medium strong 
tea can be poured carefully into the 
ground about the rose plant, that ground 
having been previously moistened. 

There must be some protection also, 
because about this time the spores of 
black-spot, the dreaded rose trouble, have 
awakened from their winter lethargy and 
are propagating their kind by inserting 
themselves in the very substance of the 
rose foliage. They can’t do this nasty 
work if they are met with a protective 
coating of some fungicide. Sulphur in 
any form is not to their taste, and they 
die when they do taste it. The Massey 
dust, suggested for the American Rose 
Society by Professor Massey, of Cornell 
University, is made up of nine parts 
dusting sulphur (note that I do not mean 
“flowers” of sulphur, but actually dusting 
sulphur, a not expensive commercial prod- 
uct) and one part of powdered lead arse- 
nate. If to this is added, in the event 
that there is bother from the nasty little 
green or pink aphis that beset Roses, one 
part of powdered tobacco stems, one 
application does the trick, but that appli- 
eation needs to be at least every week, 
and preferably a little more frequently 
during June, when growth is vigorous. 
Further, that application should be before 
rather than after a rain, because the 
spores of black-spot need moisture in 
order to germinate. What we are hoping 
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to do is to have them germinate right into 
the deadly sulphur compound and die. 

It isn’t quantity of any fungicide that 
does the trick; it is the pervasiveness of 
it. The thinnest possible coating that will 
spread all over the leaves, under as well 
as above, is enough. Too much is more 
than enough, and there ought never be 
visible evidence of the application. 

Sometimes this sulphur dust does not 
help the beauty of the blooms. It is our 
custom then to change to Fungtrogen, a 
commercial liquid which is largely made 
up of ammoniacal copper carbonate. It 
is not quite as effective as the Massey 
dust, but it leaves no marks, is easy to 
apply, and we have found that it carries 
us admirably over the bloom season. 
That is, it carries us over if we are per- 
sistent with it. There cannot be any half- 
way measures, occasional applications, or 
carelessness in connection with the appli- 
eation of a fungicide, if black-spot pre- 
vention is hoped for. 

Some new readers of THE FLOWER 
GROWER may be bothered with mildew, a 
whitish deposit on the leaves. If these 
preventives for black-spot are used, there 
will be no mildew, because the same sub- 
stance is deadly to the spores of that 
much-less-difficult disease. It must be 
noted, however, that black-spot is in the 
leaves, and an infected leaf is worse than 
a dead leaf, because it is deadly to other 
leaves. Mildew is on the leaves, and 
sometimes can even be removed without 
destroying the leaf. 

Don’t let anyone take these warnings 
too seriously. The Rose cannot be sub- 
merged even by total carelessness. There 
will be some Roses, but they will be 
poorer Roses, and there will be fewer: of 
them. The Rose has pervaded the civil- 
ized world for thousands of years, and it 
has been able to endure all sorts of neg- 
lect. What it does when it is given a 
chance can be easily determined by any- 
one who will visit a well-ordered rose- 
foreing greenhouse and see what close 
attention produces. 

Roses in June need care. I have sug- 
gested care, and I have also suggested the 
rewards that come in beautiful buds and 
many of them. 





Cutting Buds for Rose-Budding 


GomeTiM= ago I noticed in THE 
FLowerR GROWER that a man from 
California objected to the manner of 
cutting buds as shown in the cuts illus- 
trating my article on rose budding. Per- 
sonally, I cut buds either way, but after 
reading his letter, I looked up the opinion 
of several authorities. 

I find that Alfred C. Hottes, of the 
Ohio State University, recommends cut- 
ting in the same manner as the man from 
California. L. H. Bailey, an unques- 
tioned authority, states in his nursery 
manual, “Most budders eut from below 
upwards, but many prefer to make a 
downward incision. It does not matter 
just how the bud is cut, if the surfaces 
are smooth and even, and the bud is 
not too thick.” In view of the above 
statement it seems that the point in ques- 
tion is largely a matter of local or in- 
dividual preference. 


F. L. Garngs, (Mass.) 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 
BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 
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Gathering clams for their shells, 


from which ‘‘peari’’ buttons are 


made, is an industry that begins, in most areas, this month (June). 
The Mississippi, Wabash and Sandusky Rivers produce the most shells. 


HE shallow, quiet little pools of 
water in June are inhabited by 
weird looking and extremely active 
little bodies. Polliwogs in their numer- 
ous stages of development are interest- 
ing creatures to study. In an aquarium 
they are not at their best, but Polliwogs 
in a murky pool are just right. 


June is a rich harvesting month for 
the numerous members of the Swallow 
family. Until nearly dark, these even- 
ings, we hear them twittering, and see 
them dashing about overhead, bent on the 
serious business of catching insects. It 
must be a very alert “Bug” that eludes 
the sharp eye and swift wing of the Swal- 
low. Notwithstanding, more or less Mos- 
quitoes escape, if we may judge by that 
annoying buzz we hear occasionally just 
as we are settled for the night, or when 
we diseover those distressing red bumps 
on our bodies, brought abott by Mosqui- 
toes bent on procuring a square meal. 


Early June finds the Oriole nesting. 
Her mate may be a little more subdued 
in song than he was in courting and nest 
building days, but he has by no means 
given up his vocal exercises. 


It is not unusual for a pair of Wrens 
in middle June to keep a watchful eye 
on a snug Tree hollow from which a Blue- 
bird family will soon be moving. The 
last Bluebird tenant is barely out before 
the coveted hole is seized and made ready 
for a new family. 

Humming Birds each morning seek 
freshly-opened Honeysuckles and other 
nectar-giving blossoms, daintily sipping 
the sweet within. So eager are they for 
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this honey, they will come without fear 
to a favorite flower held in the hand of 
an observer. 


Mulberries begin to ripen this month, 
which is an event hailed with delight by 
the Birds. It is a strange Bird indeed 
that will not leave a cherry-laden tree for 
one filled with Mulberries. If fruit farm- 
ers would plant Mulberry Trees in their 
orchards, they would have very little 
trouble with the Birds eating other fruit. 
The berries do not ripen all at one time, 
so the Birds have their favorite fruit a 
number of weeks. 


The wild, sweet singing of the Birds 
this month help greatly to give June that 
perfection for which it is noted. 


Wild Strawberries are ripening. The 
dainty blossoms of this wayside plant are 
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always a welcome sight, and a taste of 
the tiny berries, deliciously ripe, 1s some- 
thing never to be forgotten. 


The Linden, or Basswood Tree, blos- 
soms in latter June. Most Trees have 
long since blossomed, but the Linden 
waits for Summer. The Trees are a mass 
of golden fragrance, in which Bees work 
tirelessly, the long days through. 


The Calendar informs us that Summer 
begins the 21st of June this year. It 
always seems that that worthy f¢rognosti- 
eator is unduly cautious about proclaim- 
ing that season, but being a very method- 
ical institution we presume it must know 
what it is about. Many of us haphazard 
individuals would place Summer’s begin- 
ning not a moment later than the first of 
June, if not earlier, had we our way. 


Trees are now in full leaf and the 
woodlands are heavily shaded. If we see 
any trace of the early woods-flowering 
plants now we find on most of them well- 
developed seeds. Especially interesting 
are the fat, brown seeds of Skunk Cab- 


bage found in shady lowlands. Wild 
Flowers have taken to the open fields 


and roadsides where they get plenty of 
sunshine, 


Yarrow and Fleabane are prominent 
meadow flowers at this time, and along 
neglected fences Wild Roses blossom in 
profusion. Yellow Mustard, a favorite 
of the Bees, bears its best flowers this 
‘month. Not many wild blossoms are as 
fragrant as the tall, Yellow Mustard. 


We are not likely to think of the Onion 
as a flower, certainly not the garden 
Onion, but there are many species of 
Wild Onion, and some of them bear really 
beautiful flowers. This month the Nod- 
ding Onion is in bloom in its favorite 
haunts and the pretty lavendar-colored 
flower balls really have a posy fragrance, 
we discover, if we are able to separate it 
from the true Onion odor which the wild 
variety possesses with a vengeance. To 
eatch the flower fragrance do not break 
the stem—that is fatal. Stoop low and 
gently inhale, but do not disturb the 
little plant. 


June is lavish with her flowers, both the 
wild and garden varieties. In fact there 
are no small portions of anything this 
month has to offer. 





June,—Perfect with Birds, 
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Bees and Flowers 
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EDITORIALS 


“Wherefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” —JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 

—ZOROASTER 


“IT am convinced that one 
day God will ask us only what 
we are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 
doing.” —GANDH1 


“T would not enter on my list 
of friends * * * * the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon 
a worm.” —CoOwPER 





Madison Cooper 





Fear,—A Destructive Influence 


A NOTED doctor specialist ‘‘out West,’’ Geo. H. 

Crile, says that the two greatest enemies which get 
after us are infection and emotions, meaning diseases of 
various types, and fear. 

I have also read elsewhere that some chaps have been 
blowing a little about the destructive influence of fear, 
not only on the human body, but on progress of humanity 
as a race; and there is no doubt but that fear has played 
an important role in the past, and that it still plays an 
important role in retarding progress. But let us drop 
that phase of the subject and take the other side and see 
what we find. 

While fear of certain kinds may be destructive and bad 
for us, we can at the same time say that the man, wholly 
without fear is little less than a fool. The so-called fear- 
less man is not in fact at all fearless; rather he just has 
‘“the courage of his convictions.’’ So let us not be too 
hasty in placing that word fear, but give it its true scope 
and meaning. We all have fear, and it is well that we 
should. We fear fire because it may destroy us. We 
fear the tornado and the lightning because of its destruc- 
tive powers. 

Fear is not just what some people think it is. It is 
not the exact opposite of bravery. The man who is brave 
has his fears just the same; as without the fear of caution 
his bravery would avail him little. 

This little preachment is mostly to eall attention to 
the fact that some of these chaps who harp on one subject 
lose sight of the other side. Just another case of the 
Unbalanced Specialist. Some of these fellows get hold 
of a good idea and let it run away with them, and they 
run away with the idea, assuming that the thing which 
is a remedy for some of our ills, is a remedy for all. 

Apply to this subject that Balanced Viewpoint about 
which I have been tellirig you these many months. 


Mapison Cooper 





The Cooper Plan 


The discussion which appears in the next column is 
only an introduction to what is intended to be a real plan 
for the rebuilding of the social, moral and religious strue- 
ture of human society. That is surely a large enough 
problem for any man to tackle. The plan is not new to 
readers of this magazine as they have read my many sug- 
gestions and my little preachments for many months, and 
although some of the things to be explained will be new 
to them, the most of the teachings will be, to them, old in 
principle. —(EpiTor) 
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Depressions May Be Prevented 
by Balanced Activities 


Three Most Vital Human Questions 
!.—Cause of Depressions? 
2.—Cure for Depressions? 


3.—Preventing Future Depressions? 
FIRST :— 

T is only necessary to discuss the cause of depressions, 
| when it will help us to cwre and prevent further 
depressions. Depressions have various causes, but 
result largely from inflation; not financial inflation only, 
but the inflation of ideas and habits of living which come 
from financial and business inflation. Other things cause 

depressions, but this is the basic one. 


SECOND :— 

Depressions are not cured by determining and remov- 
ing the eause,—something more is needed. When depres- 
sions come and business stagnates, inflation automatically 
ceases; but this does not cure depression. <A changed 
attitude of mind on the part of the human race is neces- 
sary for a cure. We must get down to simple living, 
simple ideas,—be satisfied with the really worth-while 
things of life. 

THIRD :— 

Many suggestions for preventing future depressions 
are offered. Some have merit; others are mere nostrums 
for the cure of imaginary disease. When everything is 
running smoothly and we have what we call prosperity, 
we do not then think of preventing possible future 
depressions,—we are all more interested in figuring out 
how much money we can make, and how we will spend tt. 


HE whole problem is fundamental to the purpose of 

human life on earth. For what are we here? We 
are here to make progress and improvement. Progress 
and improvement are not merely the scientific, mechan- 
ical, or material gains, but rather the changes resulting 
from acquiring moral and spiritual values,—the basis of 
a more perfect human life. 

Simple wants, easily supplied, and the elimination of 
imaginary wants, are chief factors in the improvement of 
the race, morally and spiritually. How shall we attain 
simple tastes, with simple wants easily supplied ? 

Contact with the soil is essential. Get hold of a piece 
of land;—be it an acre, a half acre, or more, or less! 
Those having city incomes should hold same as long as 
possible, but get out into the open where you may grow,-— 
not only physically, but also mentally, morally, and 
spiritually. 

One advantage of a country place of your own is that 
when depression strikes and a part or perhaps all of 
your income is cut off, your living expenses are so small 
that you readily survive the depression. There are still 
more important advantages about which I will give you 
more facts later. 

Perhaps I have not indicated a cure for depressions, 
and a prevention for depressions; but as we develop the 
idea this will be made plain. It is not possible to cover 
all important points in this short outline. 

Think it over, friends! I will tell you more about the 
plan from month to month. Offer suggestions on your 
own personal problems, and I will give you such assist- 
ance as I can from my long life-time of extensive and 
varied experience. 

Look for a continuation of this subject with added 
details next month. So far we only have a rough outline. 


MApDIsSON COOPER. 
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Labor Is the Best Education 


HE tendency of our Public School systems to extend 
" [vocational instruction to all students, is a most 

commendable one. Educators with good sense are 
beginning to realize that the purely academic courses of 
study are of small value, except for special training and 
for special lines of work. 

There is really nothing like hand-work of all kinds to 
educate the individual. When you educate the hands you 
educate the brain. We have too many muddle-headed 
people these days. These same muddle-heads would be 
far more useful as citizens and incidentally far more use- 
ful to themselves (and less muddle-headed) had they been 
taught a manual trade of some kind; or taught mechanical 
manipulation of any kind, such as basket making, 
weaving, ete. 

There is a fascination about hand-work that appeals to 
any person with a constructive mind. Indeed, there are 
few people who do not get satisfaction out of accom- 
plishing something with their hands. This tendency 
in the human race should be made the most of, by giving 
it application and outlet. There is too much machinery- 
made stuff now. Indeed, machinery has almost enslaved 
the human race during the past ten years, and made man- 
kind secondary to mechanical progress. 

Let us get back to primitive methods if we would 
escape our present bondage. This talk is not socialism; 
it is only good common sense; and it will lead to good 
ethics, good morals, and improved spiritual progress for 
the individual. There are big values in manual training 
of all kinds. 

Above alk things avoid idleness. ‘‘The devil finds work 
for idle hands.’’ Do not forget that famous saying. 
Unemployment means much more than loss of income. 
It means demoralization of the individual, and demoral- 
ization means, not only lack of progress, but an actual 
going backward. 

The gist of this little talk is: Keep yourself at work 
at something. Do not look forward to periods of idleness. 
These idle periods lead nowhere, except perhans into 
trouble, and they result in a great loss of individual 
progress. 

MApIson Cooper. 





What Constitutes Success? 


‘THE technical definition of success would be the acquir- 

ing of the things wished for and the accomplishing of 
results aimed at. But, this is a very narrow definition of 
suecess. True success is whether each individual person is 
rendering some useful service in the world, not only for 
himself but for others, and we can take the definition fur- 
ther and say that no individual has been successful unless 
he has so lived that his activities have put him on a higher 
plane. 

Then there is another point about this evasive definition 
of suecess. No man can say that he has been a success 
unless he has come somewhere near doing the good in the 
world which his abilities make him fitted for. Thus some 
men are successful if they merely make a living, while 
others who have made millions, are, under this head, far 
short of real success. 

Success while largely a personal matter, must likewise 
be considered in the light of the relationship of the indi- 
vidual to society. 

And we might as well conclude this brief preachment by 
the statement that by no possible stretch of imagination 
can we call material successes,—the accumulating of 
wealth or property,—a success in even the smallest sense 
of the term. 

Mapison Cooper. 
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David W. Archie 


The Rock Garden Department which Mr. 
Archie commenced in THE FLOWER GROWER 
of July, 1931, has been of unusual interest be- 
cause Rock Gardening now has.unusual attention. 

Mr. Archie was formerly a chemist, later a 
photographer, and is now engaged in raising 
Beaver. He grows flowers for pleasure and 
Rock and Alpine Plants, together with Prim- 
roses, are his specialty. 


(The above phdtograph and sketch is a continuation of 
presenting the Editorial Contributors of this magazine to 
readers, which was commenced with February, 1931.) 


Individual Liberty 

ERHAPS few people understand what individual lib- 
erty means. They are too prone to grasp the idea of 
what constitutes their rights and forget their responsibilt- 
ties and the rights of others. Individual liberty means 
that each person is responsible for the place or position in 
life where he finds himself. If a person grows flowers, he 
does so because, under our free institutions, he may follow 
his own desires in the matter. In other words, individual 
liberty gives the individual the right to seek his own em- 
ployment. If the place of activity of each person, and his 
compensation, were fixed by the government, (as for in- 
stance might be the case in so-called socialistic or commu- 
nistic governments) then personal liberty is no longer a 
fact. Thus we may easily prove that the American form 
of government probably gives the greatest individual lib- 
erty of any government ever created. 
There are, of course, many things which could be im- 
proved, were the human factor more perfect, but with 
present human frailties and lack of The True Education, 
our government is perhaps as good as may be. 
Here is the important point. As long as we are living 
under the so-called free government of America, we 
must not refuse to accept our responsibilities along with 
our liberties. If we err in our choice of occupation and 
our remuneration or condition of work does not prove as 
satisfactory as we would like, we must not blame the gov- 
ernment, or the acts of others for our failures. Along 
with our boasted freedom and individual liberty, comes 
the responsibility of the citizen, and this responsibility 
should be willingly assumed without attempting to shift 
it to other shoulders. 
You may do what your own mind tells you to do, but 
you cannot escape your duty to your fellows. 


Mapison Cooper. 
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Youth in the Garden 


[* is a common belief among most people that Gardening is a 
pastime or hobby for the middle-aged or old, and that it 
is not a suitable recreation for the younger members of the 
community. If the latter are so fortunate as to possess a 
garden, then all that is expected of them is to keep the home 
and its surroundings as presentable as possible, in the least 
possible time, and that he or she can better devote his surplus 
time and energy in other directions. 

It seems strange that this should be so, for Gardening is a 
recreation and hobby more suited to the young than to the old. 
It is a pastime where years of patient waiting are often 
necessary, and how much better are the young fitted to wait 
than those advanced in years, and for whom the sun is already 
nearing the horizon. Seldom do we find a young man planting 
a tree, which he might’ expect to see reach maturity, but it 
is those that are advanced in years who plant trees, such as 
they can seldom expect to live to see in their fullest beauty. 

Why is this? 

Is it that youth is too impatient, and must have immediate 
results, or is it that they consider Gardening, as we have 
already said, as a necessary evil which must be performed 
to make the home attractive? 

But to-day we can see a change coming. After three years 
of bad times the sun seems to be rising again, and with it 
is rising a feeling in the younger generation of Australians 
that things do not come so easily in life as those who reached 
manhood and womanhood during those hectic years of pros- 
perity imagined. 

Already in the Horticultural world we can see a change 
taking place. We find throughout the Commonwealth an 
ever-growing number of young men and women who are 
taking to gardening as a recreation. They are not planting 
from day to day as they did during the years of thoughtless- 
ness, but are planting and planning for the future. Planting 
and planning for the future makes for stability in a nation, 
for the people have something to live for and protect. The 
addition of these younger gardeners to the gardening frater- 
nity has been a great help, for they bring to their work, 
among the flowers, fruit and vegetables, the enthusiasm of 
youth, and while ready to learn from those experienced in 
horticultural affairs do not readily accept any laid down 
rules, but are prepared to set out to experiment for them- 
selves. As the years pass one is less and less inclined to 
move from the set rule, and it is from these young recruits 
that we expect to receive a great impetus in horticulture. 

So we appeal to those who possess a house and a garden 
not to regard the task of Gardening as one, such as sweeping 
or washing the floors, that must be done, but the quicker 
it is done the better; but rather to regard it as their recrea- 
tion and hobby. We know that during these times of violent 
exercise the pursuit of gardening appears to be slow to many, 
but there should be a time for a little of everything, if that 
everything is carried out in moderation. Editorial in—(The 
Garden and Home Maker of Australia.) 





Nature’s Way with Soils 


{* IS well known to gardeners and farmers that few soils 
possess, in sufficient quantity, all those food materials—- 
mineral and nitrogenous—that plants need for their proper 
nutrition. It is also well known that, over large tracts of the 
earth, mineral deficiencies may be so great that grazing lands 
fail to supply adequate sustenance to the game or cattle that 
feed upon them. In such regions cattle introduced from lands 
better endowed with phosphates, lime, potash and nitrogen 
compounds, either fall victims to disease or else dwindle pro- 
gressively in successive generations until the breed becomes 
but a shadow of its former self. There are parts of South 
Africa where phosphates and lime are so lacking from the soil 
as to lead to now well-recognized deficiency diseases among 
cattle, and in those regions the malnutrition and pathological 
state are relieved and remedied by feeding the cattle directly 
with calcium phosphate. Indeed, recognition that mineral de- 
ficiencies of the soil may be widespread and varied has led to 
the introduction in many parts of the world of a mineral ration 
into the food fed to farm animals. 

Instead of the old salt lick, a mixture of minerals containing 
phosphates, lime, iodine and other minerals is supplied. Need- 
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less to state the provision of minerals, as such, to animals feed- 
ing on pastures deficient in these substances, although it proves 
remarkably successful, is to be regarded not as a remedy but 
as “first aid”; the real remedy, when circumstances admit of 
its application, is to supply the deficiencies to the herbage so 
that the grazing animal may have all its food requirements 
satisfied by the grasses which it eats. It is only during the 
last decade or two that it has begun to be realized how pro- 
found and widespread these mineral deficiencies are, and that 
active steps have been taken to remedy them. 

Although by no means unknown in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere, the lack of minerals, and in particular phosphates, is 
most conspicuous in the Southern Hemisphere. Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa are all examples of lands over the 
larger part of which phosphates are in deficit, and over most 
of those areas organic nitrogen is present only in niggardly 
quantities. In consequence of the general recognition of this 
state of affairs, the farming communities of Australia and 
New Zealand have for some years past been using large and 
increasing quantities of phosphates with great advantage to 
erop yields, and in this excellent practice South Africa is fol- 
lowing suit. 

There, indeed, there are many districts in which crops— 
Maize, for example—can scarcely be grown at all without the 
application of phosphates. There are farms in southern 
Rhodesia, for instance, which, when first taken in from the 
wild, give extraordinarily high yields; but within two or three 
years the crops become reduced almost to vanishing point, and 
only the application of phosphates will induce the soil to show 
some sign of recovering its pristine fertility. 

When new lands arise from the sea they bring with them 
the great stores of phosphates and other minerals which repre- 
sent the accumulated wastage of other lands washed down and 
buried at the bottom of the sea. Then there begins a Golden 
Age. The minerals spread over the new land are washed down 
by every shower, and plants and animals flourish free from 
all deficiencies, and so healthy as to reck nothing*of pests and 
parasites. Gradually, however, with the increase of animal life 
and the eroding effects of rain and wind, and the destructive 
action of fires, the stores of phosphates and nitrogen with 
which the land was endowed at its birth become depleted. 
Less nutritious grasses grow, poor animals are evolved—the 
bigger with their larger requirements standing no chance 
against those that can live on little, and so, step by step, the 
pleasant land pursues its tragic way until, deprived of a con- 
tinuous covering of vegetation, its earth washed away by every 
storm, it passes insensibly into a desert bereft of all its phos- 
phates, which have been washed down into the sea, and of all 
its nitrogen, which has vanished into the solitudes of inter- 
stellar space. 

So, at any point of time, now, for example, we may expect 
to find upon the earth lands in all stages of mineral plenty 
or impoverishment. 


EprroriaL in The Gardeners’ Chronicle (English) 





See Archie’s Rock Garden Department 


HOSE who are interested in new things, and sugges- 

tions for new activities in gardening line, will do well 
to read very carefully what David W. Archie says in his 
Rock Garden Department this month. What he writes is 
really an Editorial on the subject of ‘‘Plant Specializ- 
ing.’’ There is plenty of room for improvement here and 
those who are interested in botany and horticulture gener- 
ally may get some suggestions in this article which will 
be of great assistance. 

We ere going to have more leisure during the years to 
come, than we have had in the years past, and we cannot 
do better with this extra time than to interest ourselves 
in gardening. There is no limit to its possibilities and 
even the most humble gardener may produce-an improved 
plant which will be of great value to humanity. Study 
gardening as the primary and basic avocation, regardless 
of your interests and major activities. Gardening gives 
a contact with the soil which is so essential to human 
progress in gaining both moral and spiritual values. 


(EprrTor) 
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Nature Songs for Children 





The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 


























BROWNIES 


The brownies dwell within the wood, 
They’re very hard to see, 

They sleep beneath the ferns all day 
As quiet as can be. 


But when ’tis night and all is still 
They swarm the silent wood 

And all night long they romp and play 
As every brownie should. 


The tiny toadstools serve as seats, 

They drink the dewdrops clear, 

But when at dawn the harebells ring, 

They quickly disappear. 
Mariz-ANNE JorDAN—1931 





Entrance-Post Design Contest Closed 


Next month will be the last installment of the Entrance- 
Post Designs and the contest will be closed and the 
awards made. ‘ 

A reasonable proportion of the designs submitted have 
distinct merit, but the Editor is disappointed in the fact 
that no Rough-stone Post Design has been submitted 
which comes quite up to his ideal, nor would it fit his 
particular purpose for a country cemetery or for a coun- 
try estate in the limestone region of Northern New York. 
However, some of the designs are sufficiently near his 
ideal that they may be revamped and utilized accordingly. 

Make a mental note of these Entrance-Post Designs for 
future reference. Some of them may prove useful to you 
when you plan your country place. 
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"[ HOSE who preach or teach must necessarily have a tre- 
mendous stock of patience to struggle on against the many 
besetting discouragements; as their serious, well-meaning efforts 
are met with so much indifference and lack of appreciation. A 
number of years ago this little poem, written, it was learned 
afterwards, by one of the teachers, appeared anonymously in a 
certain High School paper. 


A TEACHER’S LAMENT 
Oh boy, no lesson yet to-day? Ah me, 
The precious hours you dream and dream away! 
Could but some power be given you to see 
Your idle, worthless thoughts some future day; 
Could you but know. 


We dream of what you might be some near day, 
While you set up a model, do your best 
With wooden head to crown the worthless clay, 
And opportunity rolls by in idle jest. 
Oh! could you know. 


Does not ambition prompt you to excel? 
No dear desire to stand with gods and men? 
No wish to walk the higher path and tell 
The world in deeds your worth? But then 
You do not know. 


Oh, boy, could you but know before too late 
The precious gift entrusted to your care; 
Your aim would be so high, not even fate 
Could wrest you from the path that leads you there. 
Why can’t you know? 
No vicious habits formed to mar your beauty, 
You’d glory in your strength of mien and mind; 
And pleasure might be found in ways of duty, 
Respect and love, and all things else in kind, 
If you would know. 
Oh, may some words be given us to speak 
To wake your soul from sluggish gloom to light, 
And teach your steps the better way to seek, 
That leads to diligence and truth and right. 
Could we but know. 


Especially in these modern days, when so little attention is 
paid in the American home to the moral training of children, 
is the responsibility of the teacher very great. We of the 
previous generations can look back and remember with pro- 
found gratitude, those teachers, who by their gentleness of 
manner and sympathetic consideration, won our confidence, and 
by precept and example guided wisely our conduct, thus shaping 
and moulding character. 

Since the responsibility of the teacher is so great, the responsi- 
bility of those who have the selection of teachers is even greater; 
and back of that is the responsibility of every citizen to secure 
only honest, intelligent and fair-minded persons as members of 
the school board. In the selection of teachers there should be 
but one consideration—the best person for the position. 


What surprises fate sometimes has in store. In my grammar 
school days one of my schoolmates was generally conceded to be 
the worst boy in school. To his teacher he was at all times a 
nuisance, and to the public in general he was what we term in 
this day a “holy terror.” Although his pranks were generally 
prompted by mischief rather than by maliciousness, the neigh- 
bors predicted that he would surely come to some bad end. 

Well, the unexpected happened. Although he did not reach 
high school, he later got into publie life, became a leader in 
every form of civic enterprise and public welfare, and when 
he died recently he was genuinely mourned by the entire com- 
munity as a man of such wonderful value that there could be 
found no man who could take his place. 

Could his teachers but have known! 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER, 





Fifty years ago Nebraska was treeless, and to all intents 
and purposes a desert. Now it has 2,500,000,000 trees, many 
of them 45 feet tall; and as a consequence the rainfall has 
increased wonderfully and crops are heavier than in adjoining 
states originally better favored with forests.—(Health Culture) 
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Tweaty-tive € Good Glads 


BY MRS. CHAS. 8S. TOMLINSON (Penna.) 


N January issue of THe FLOWER 
| Grower, 8. C. Sechrist asks tor 25 

good Glads. 

He did not state whether they must be 
cheap, but as that is the only kind I can 
afford, 1 will try and tell about a few 
good ones as I have found them. 

I sell the most of mine on a commis- 
sion basis and have the most call for tall, 
large-flowered kinds; light and pastel 
shades preferred. 

With me prims are poor sellers, so I 
only grow a few for bouquet work. 

My favorite white in large flowered 
commercial Glads, is Carmen Sylva. It 
is tall, a good keeper, rarely flecks, and 
is always straight. 

L’Immaculee is also tail and early, but 
smaller-flowered. Lots open at once. 

Albania is not so tall, but a very satis- 
factory white that opens well in water. 

In light pinks: Giant Nymph and 
Giant Myrtle are both good. Tycko 
Zang with its extra-large florets is in 
good demand in the Kall, but is a bit 
floppy in real hot, dry weather, and is 
not as tall as some. Mrs. Leon Douglas 
is massive, almost too much so for gen- 
eral florist work, but is fine for tall bas- 
kets. Mrs. H. E. Bothin, tall and rut- 
fled with a deep scarlet blotch; and 
Marshal Foch, a deeper shade with red 
markings in the throat. These are all 
late, taking about 85 to 95 days to 
flower. 

In early pinks we find: Elizabeth 
Tabor, (dark blotch on the lower petals), 
the very earliest, but it crooks badly. 
Wilbrink, a pale pink with a speckled 
throat, and Dorothy McKibbin, a ruf- 
fled apple-blossom pink, are only a week 
behind in blooming time. Mrs. Frank 
Pendleton is another blotched pink that 
is worth a place in any one’s garden. 
Le Marechal Foch is a very large-flow- 
ered glistening beauty. Mrs. Dr. Norton 
and Dr. Van Fleet are two charming 
Glads, peaches and cream, are the colors 
that nearest deseribe them. I like the 
latter a bit the best, as it is tallest and 
a very good propagator. FE. J. Shaylor 
is a ruffled rose, very nice shade and 


early. 
In yellows, I like Golden Measure and 
K’s Yellow Wonder. The first one 


crooks badly but is a giant in flower and 
plant. Yellow Wonder is not such a deep 
yellow, but always straight and lots open 
at onee. Dr. Bennett, “the house-on-fire 
Glad,” is taller and has more florets upon 
at onee than either Cowee’s Scarlet 
Wonder (immense florets) or Scarlet 
Princeps. However, the latter is in good 
demand. Crimson Glow and Pythia are 
both splendid eut flowers. Purple Glory 
is not a purple at all, but a deep maroon, 
tall and very much ruffled, and looks as 
if it were made of velvet. 

Glendale and Henry Ford are almost 
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the same color, a reddish purple, one 
stalk of the latter being almost a bouquet 
of itself; but alas Henry is so two-faced; 
you can split the stem all the way to the 
top and not cut any buds or florets. 

Opalescent, Mrs. F. C. Peters, and 
Louise are very choice light-lavenders. 
The last two are late and have a dark 
blotch on lower petals. 

Blue Glads are much advertised, but 
so far I have not found much in “blu.” 
in the cheap varieties, Baron Hulot being 
the nearest to blue, quite dark, but small- 
flowered. Herada is a_large-flowered, 
clear mauve or lilac, and is well liked. 
Muriel is a light china “blue” with a 
violet blotch on lower petals. 

Mercy, only 25 wanted and so far over 
30 and still going strong. Every one of 
these mentioned are low-priced and with 
me in Eastern Pennsylvania, have been 
very satisfactory. 
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Crooked Spike Glads 


Ff XAMINE the spikes of the Glads, 
Betty Nuthall, Catherine Coleman, 
Dr. F, E. Bennett, Emile Aubrun, Golden 
Dream, Jane Addams, Ruffled Gold, Red 
Glory, Pfitzer’s Triumph, Orange Won- 
der and many others, and you will find 
them to be very heavy spikes or stems. 
These heavy-spiked varieties contain a 
great amount of moisture and it is un- 
usual to find them with crooked stems. 

Examine the spikes of many others, es- 
pecially the Primulinus, and many will be 
thin spikes, which contain little moisture, 
and, therefore, many develop crooked 
spikes. 

It is possible that heat and lack of mois- 
ture cause spikes to crook. Crookedness 
itself is caused by a too-rapid evapora- 
tion of moisture from the stem. Heat 
alone will not cause crookedness if the 
humidity is high. Heat, dry soil, hot 
dry winds, and small stems that lose their 
moisture will do it. 

The remedies would seem to be, plenty 
of moisture in the soil, shading from the 
direct rays of the sun by cheesecloth or 
lath frames, and a wind-break against the 
hot winds. One might also try to select 
heavy-spiked varieties, to grow in hot, dry 
climates. 

Rozert C. Wattey, (N. J.) 





My 1931 Gladiolus Experience 


in the Shenandoah Valley, and what 

a season it has been! After last 
year’s drought I was faint-hearted about 
starting in again. My sandy subsoil was 
just like dust. But for Editor Cooper’s 
encouragement, I would have left most 
of my 1930 Glads in the ground, but was 
surprised on digging them to find I had 
a fair number of No. 1s, although most 
came under No. 3 and 4. My No. 6s 
had produced No. 5s and many bulblets, 
but when I came to my bulblets I lost 
heart, so small were the corms they had 
produced. I left half a row about a foot 
wide and fifteen feet long in the ground, 
covering them with five inches of earth 
and then trash. In the Spring I raked 
this off and sprinkled a liberal amount of 
potato fertilizer over it and waited re- 
sults. They came up thick as grass, three 
feet tall, and a number of them bloomed. 
On digging in the Fall, I found I had 
hundreds of No. 3 and 4 corms, and 
quarts of bulblets, clean and healthy! 

My No. 5 and 6 that I planted one-inch 
apart in a trench fifteen inches wide, 
grew three feet tall, and a large percent- 
age bloomed with eight to ten blooms to 
a stalk. My new corms are No. 2 and 3, 
also clean and healthy. My No. 3 and 
4 planted in the same way, did as well, 
and gave me No. 1 corms at harvest. 
Last Spring I sold hundreds of different 
sizes at a penny a piece, and everyone 
reported a fine showing of bloom. 

And now for my No. 1s which just 
did squeeze into that class. In the first 
place, I was short of space. I just had 
to put in vegetables for the family, and 
I just had to have Glads for my heart. 


er, Glad season has passed 


Flower Jjrower 


My garden is thirty-five by one hundred 
fifty feet. After planting ten rows of 
potatoes, I laid off my rows for beets, 
carrots and spinach. With the Planet 
Junior plow I made a furrow about six 
inches deep, put in a liberal supply of 
potato fertilizer and pulverized sheep 
manure, and mixed it well into the soil 
with the plow; then I planted my Glad 
No. 1s about eighteen inches apart, cov- 
ered them with the Planet Junior (how 
could I do without it), raked the top 
smooth and slightly terraced to eatch all 
the water, and then planted the seed of 
beets, carrots, and spinach. I’ll leave you 
to imagine what a pretty bed I had later. 
The wise and conservative gardeners will 
say: “Too much in one place; each will 
rob the other; nothing of any good in any 
one thing,” ete. 

The beets and carrots were beautiful 
and enormous; the spinach as fine as one 
could desire. My late tomatoes, planted 
in the early corn rows below, strayed up 
hill and over my Glad bed after the 
spinach was gone, helping to keep the 
blistering sun from drying up every bit 
of moisture—for rain was as scarce al- 
most as it was in 1930. 

My Glads. Three feet tall, with two, 
three, four, one five, stalks to a corm, 
with twelve to fifteen blooms to a stalk on 
many. When the bloom stalks appeared, 
I sprinkled a little fertilizer with nitrate 
of soda along the rows and worked it 
in. Gathering the vegetables had helped 
to keep the “ground “loose. As far as 
my old sandy hillside was concerned, the 
drought was as bad as 1930, beeause of 
no subsoil moisture to save the day— 
showers far apart and no rain after 
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Labor Day. Harvest? The most beauti- 
ful corms J have ever seen! Most 
brilliant red, pink, yellow corms; 323 in 
all from a planting of about eighty; none 
under an inch and ninety over two inches; 
and 130 one and one-half to two inches. 

I am an amateur and may not know, 
but I think I got a pretty marvelous Glad 
harvest, both of blooms and corms. Much 
has been written on the subject of Glads, 
but the last word has yet to be written 
—what do you do with surplus stock? I 
sell for a penny a piece, and give to every- 
one I meet. My Christmas presents are 
all Glads, and yet I am overwhelmed with 
beautiful corms. I ean’t possibly plant 
them all—I just can’t throw them away. 
But along comes Brother Sheely and says 
old corms will not bloom. I fear I shall 
have to wait until next Fall before I ac- 
cept that; because I can’t imagine any- 
thing as beautiful as my corms were this 
Fall will fail to bloom. 





Fragrant Gladioli 

N the May issue, James Coffey makes 

some interesting remarks on Fragrant 
Gladioli. 

With reference to Tristis as the source 
of odor in the present Fragrant Gladioli, 
he is probably right, although the flowers 
of Tristis (the species) are larger than 
the varieties which I have seen offered. 
Tristis Coneolor might also be used. 

The Tristis fragrance is particularly 
noticeable after sunset and in the morn- 
ing. In other words, like new-mown hay, 
it is accentuated by moisture in the air. 

However, there are four other fragrant 
Glad Species of which I have knowledge, 
and probably many others known to 
specialists. 

Of these, I should think Hirsutus would 
vive valuable crosses with our cultivated 
strains, as it is a beautiful rich pink, 
striped white. It is a vigorous species, 
and should yield valuable new varieties. 

Orchidiflorus, although somewhat dwarf 
in growth, possesses true fragrance, 
whieh is evident in the day time as well 
as at night. The flowers are of a dull- 
buff eolor, which might give a good yellow 
cross with some cultivated variety. 

Odoratus, unfortunately, does not want 
to bloom during the Summer in the north, 
refusing to reverse its African winter- 
blooming habit. Perhaps it might be 
used for hybridizing in the greenhouse, 
with some of its offspring condescending 
to bloom in the Summer. 

Alatus, a dwarf variety, is more odd 
than lovely, as its petals aré stained with 
creen over a rusty red, far from a lovely 
color eombination. But this may prove 

valuable ancestor for some new 
fragrant variety. 


R. M. Carueton, (IIl.) 





Gladiolus fanciers are hoping that the 
inseet ealled Gladiolus Thrip will not 
create such difficulties as were experienced 
ast year. These troubles are the result 

weather conditions and it is expected 
that our present Winter may have at 
least checked the activities of this little 
chap who seems to be bent on making 
trouble for the Gladiolus, which before 
had been considered almost insect-proof. 
It is doubtful if the past Winter has done 
much to stop Thrips. 
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This Hummer very 
kindly posed upon his 
favorite bare branch 
of Pear Tree for his 
photograph 

















Humming Bird Visitors 
BY V. WINIFRED CHIVENS, (MO.) 


NE of the best loved of the many 

tiny visitors which come to our gar- 

den each Summer, to revel in its 
beauty and sweetness, is the dainty, fairy- 
like Humming Bird. 

These airy little creatures love all of 
the deep-throated flower blooms, Colum- 
bines, Petunias, Cypress, Honeysuckle and 
Salvias. As they dart among these in 
their swift aerial dance, it is diffieult for 
the eye to follow them, so very rapid are 
their movements. They are the smallest 
of our Birds, being only three inches in 
length. However they make up in energy 
all that they lack in size, for they are 
perfect little dynamos in constant action. 

Hanging poised in air above a flower, 
their bill is thrust deep into its heart, 
drawing up the honey so necessary to their 
insatiable desire for sweetness; and how 
they do object to a rival at their break- 
fast table! There is nothing of the cow- 
ard in their make-up, seemingly they 
know no fear. Often when working in 
my flowers, I hear a whir of wings, and 
squeaky notes of anger directly above me. 
Looking up I eateh a glimpse of two tiny 
figures darting through the air, perhaps 
just a few inches over my head. Oft- 
times a little feather comes floating down 
from the fray as a meek witness of the 
sure aim of the attacking party. 

I have seen them on the ground in 
deadly combat. Then a truce is called 
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and they sit upon a wire side by side for 
some minutes, until the interloper again 
begins a search for food, when the battle 
is again on. Presently the victor returns 
and perches himself upon a wire or twig 
conveniently loeated, and proudly surveys 
the land of his conquest, turning his head 
from side to side, on the alert for the re- 
turn of the enemy. 

They are very tame and friendly, often 
allowing one to come within a few feet of 
them, as they sit on a twig in the sun- 
shine, preening their feathers. The Bird 
pictured here sat for many minutes at a 
time on this favorite perch, a small dead 
branch on a pear limb, overhanging a 
Salvia bed in the garden, 

Often my friends say they saw a Hum- 
ming Bird at night. I think this a mis- 
take as I have never seen one about late 
in the day. Perhaps they saw the big 
moths which are nocturnal visitors in the 
garden. 





Dolling Up the Bird Cage 


A LITTLE golden-throated Canary, or 
any other sort of Bird for that mat- 
ter, ought to be happy and sing more 
sweetly in such pretty surroundings. 
This wicker stand with its hook for the 
cage, its vines wreathing the arch, and 
the flowers abloom below makes an attrac- 
tive setting for the Canary. There is a 
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metal container for soil in the lower com- 

partment of the rack, and being of wicker 

it is easily moved from place to place. 
DeLPHIA PHILLIPS, (Calif.) 





Our Spring Birds 


M* husband, a great bird lover, has a 
“dining table,” we call it, for the 
Birds, under a young cherry tree beside 
the west window of our living room, 
where he keeps grain and bread crumbs; 
and on the tree suet and bacon rind for 
the Birds in snowy, sleety weather. 

Today (March 10), the table was con- 
tinuously patronized by many feathered 
banqueters including Chickadees, Blue 
Jays, Song Sparrows, Tree Sparrows, 
Slate-colored Juncoes, Downy Woodpeck- 
ers, Hairy Woodpeckers and the Tufted 
Titmouse (Tomtit). 

About four o’clock he called me to look 
at some more that were coming across the 
lawn. In a stately walk came eight fat, 
round Quail, who seemed to know the 
direct road to their supper. They made 
a soft crooning sound which did not dis- 
turb the other Birds in the least. Satis- 
fying their hunger, they took up their 
march toward the orchard. 

Our Fox Terrier, Trix, was on his fore- 
paws at the low window watching them 
with us. I noticed him trembling vio- 
lently and looking for the cause saw a 
little Squirrel run down to the ground 
from a Pear tree nearby, chatter a second 
or so to the Bob Whites who had stopped 
in a bunch; but as he ran up the tree 
again they continued their march to a 
thick clump of blackberry bushes where 
they would be safe and warm for the 
night. Trix is trained not to disturb 
birds, but loves to chase the Squirrels and 
Bunnies. 

Mrs. T. B. Foster, (Ohio) 
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Craze for Big Dahlias 


ODAY the vast majority of dahlia 

buyers are wild about the giant size 
of flowers, to the exclusion of other good 
attributes. This phase has caused the 
passing of many very valuable smaller- 
sized varieties, owing to the lack of de- 
mand for them. 

If continued, this craze will cause many 
more very worthy varieties of Dahlias to 
be dropped from the lists of growers. In 
fact, perhaps one-half of the reputable 
growers have discontinued all but the 
faney varieties. 

This should not be so. As a lover of 
the Dahlia, aside from anv monetary con- 
sideration, we hope this phase, or 
“craze,” will soon pass and a love for the 
beauty and utility in Dahlias take its 
place. 

But if this does not happen soon, 
where will we find all these really desir- 
able ones? They cannot be perpetuated 
in the Smithsonian; they cannot be stored 
away indefinitely in warehouses; they 
will be gone! And it is very doubtful 
if new originations of equal vigor and 
beauty as the vanished ones could be 
produced. 

So, before it is too late, let us encourage 
beauty and desirability in preference to 
size in Dahlias. Let us recommend and 
grow Dahlias which will be robust, and 
produce freely of beautifully-colored and 
formed blooms, with good stems, and 
that without forcing, coddling, or extra 
attention, in fair soil under ordinary 
conditions. 

Every honest commercial grower 
should recommend such varieties and fur- 
nish information regarding a list of same. 
We sincerely and honestly believe that 
if the present craze is continued, it will 
mean the loss of interest in Dahlia 
growing, as discontent is already wide- 
spread owing to poor results obtained 
from high-priced stock, generally. 

Let’s all pull for beauty and utility, 
irrespective of size. 


E. L. Kunzman, (Ind.) 





A Few Hints to Get the Dahlia 
Started Right 


AHLIAS are easily grown, growing to 
perfection in almost any soil, provided 
care is given to treatment in the method of 
planting, fertilization, cultivating and 
watering. They should have an open, 
sunny location, but succeed in partial shade 
and in planting them it should be planned 
to have them in the sun at least two-thirds 
of the day, preferably first part of the day. 
Prepare the soil thoroughly by digging 
or plowing twelve inches deep, and after 
digging or plowing, see that the ground is 
worked to a fine state of tilth. If the soil 
has much clay in it, work in some sand or 
ashes to make it more friable. If the soil 
is poor, work in some well-rotted stable 
manure or artificial fertilizer but do not 
over-fertilize, especially at planting time, 
and see that any fertilizer or manure does 
does not come in contact with the roots at 
any time. 


When planted in rows Dahlia roots 





should be planted about three feet apart in 
the row and the rows about three feet apart 
for ordinary culture. Each root should be 
laid flat or horizontal (never on efd) with 
the eye up in a furrow 6 to 8 inches deep 
and the root should only be covered about 
two inches at time of planting. It is bet- 
ter if only one root with one eye, (two at 
most), is planted in a hill, and if more than 
two sprouts appear, the extra sprouts 
should be removed. The size of the bulb 
does not make any difference. If the bulb 
is mature, that is all that is necessary. In 
fact some Dahias that produce large plants 
and large flowers make small bulbs and 
some Dahias that produce small plants and 
small flowers make large bulbs. The size 
of the bulb has nothing to do with the size 
of the plant and flower. There is no rule 
governing this. 

As the root sprouts and grows, the earth 
should be pulled into the furrow until it is 
pulled around the growing plant on a level 
with the surrounding ground. This insures 
a proper depth of the root to conserve the 
moisture for its roots during any dry 
weather. If the variety is especially tall- 
growing, five foot stakes about an inch to 
one and one-half inch square, sharpened, 
should be driven firmly into the ground 
about two or three inches from the end of 
the root which has the eye. As the plant 
grows it may be tied with coarse cord or 
strips of cloth. Stakes may be placed 
later, when needed, if care is used in driv- 
ing so as not to injure the growing bulbs. 


; F. W. Hark ieroan, (TENN.) 
(m Bulletin American Dahlia Society) 





An Inexpensive Ink for Writing 
Plant Labels 


| or the past six years the Garden has 
been using a cheap black ink as a sub- 
stitute for the platinum tetrachloride 
formerly used in writing plant labels. 
Since thousands of labels were written 
annually at the Garden and the platinum 
tetrachloride cost about thirty dollars an 
ounce the amount spent for labeling was 
considerable. During the war the price of 
the chemical reached sixty dollars an ounce, 
and it was then that new ink formulas 
were devised. Several were tried out, but 
none proved satisfactory. However, six 
years ago, this new formula was discov- 
ered, and subsequent tests at the Garden 
have shown that the new ink is just as 
permanent as the old, and that the price is 
within reach of all. 

Directions.—Procure a wide-neck bottle 
with a glass stopper. Fill it half full of 
new copper chips, such as may be ob- 
tained from a tinsmith. Add commercial 
muriatie acid to fill the bottle and allow 
the mixture to stand for eight weeks. 
During that time the color of the fluid 
will gradually change from bright amber 
to a cloudy dark emerald green and will 
finally become clear. After the eighth 
week pour off the clear acid from the 
copper chips, the liquid then being ready 
for use as ink. Unless the zine label is 
thoroughly cleaned with a fine-grade emery 
paper to romeve grease and finger marks 
the ink will not penetrate, while the cleaner 
the label surface the blacker will be the 
writing. Use a gold or glass pen for 
writing. To remove the writing use the 
straight muriatic acid, then rub with a 
rough emery paper, finally polishing with 
a very fine emery paper. 

G. H. P. (in Missouri Botanical 
Gardens Bulletin) 
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“Our Magazine” 


A few extracts from thousands of 
letters received, prove the unique rela- 
tionship between The Flower Grower, its 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 
for the good of all. 


“T had little time last Summer to enjoy 
THE FLOWER GROWER but during the Winter 
while convalescing I have read page after page 
and “Drank in” the splendid information given 
on so many things.” (Toledo, Ohio.) 

“THE FLOWER GROWER is indispensable and 
it should be in the home of every flower lover.” 

(Corvallis, Ore.) 

“THE FLOWER GROWER is certainly a pleasure 
to receive each month and it seems to me that 
each montu, is an improvement over the last. 

“It is a pleasure to recommend, this useful 
and interesting magazine.”’ (Denver, Colo.) 

“Your FLOWER GROWER magazine is very 
helpful in my line of work as it contains more 
information on flowers than any other. I 
know, as I am acting as magazine agent in 
this locality and receive many samples.” 

(Cumberland Mills, Me.) 

“I am enclosing personal check for the 
renewal of my own subscription and for two 
new ones. I thank you for your helpful, inter- 
esting, and inspiring magazine.” 

(Morgantown, W. Va.) 

“T subscribe to seven of the high-priced and 
most popular magazines pertaining to floricul- 
ture and honestly believe that not one has the 
human touch and real “soul” of THE FLOWER 
GROWER. You are doing a wonderful work 
and your editorials are above comparison.” 

(Winder, Ga.) 

“T am enclosing a check for $4.50 for three 
years’ subscription. 

“TIT surely do enjoy THE FLOWER GROWER 
and its homey way of doing and saying 
things.” (Chico, Calif.) 

“THE FLOWER Grower is one of the maga- 
zines that I cannot do without. I get ever so 
much out of THE FLOWER GROWER besides use- 
ful hints for my garden. There are many 
interesting incidents related and it furnishes 
a stimulus and abundant material to keep the 
good work going and love for lesser 9 
going. ~ (Fredericton, B. C.) 

“IT am always interested in your editorials, 
always safe and sane ;—tell the truth ;—hew 
close to the line ;—never mind where your 
chips fall.” (Rowlesburg, W. Va.) 

“T secured the information in the February 
issue that I have been wanting for several 
months, and I am very grateful for same, 1 
hope to be able to send more subscribers.” 

(Galesburg, III.) 

“THE FLOWER GROWER is most checating 
and most informational and I would give al 
others up before I would part with it. 

“I gave it to a friend for Christmas and 
she is charmed with it.” (New York, N. Y.) 

“T have taken over 15 Nature Magazines for 
some years and will explain my opinion of 
THE FLOWER GROWER in these words: It is a 
feast for the mental appetite of the Nature 
Lover.” (Davenport, Ia.) 

“THR FLOWER GROWER comes regularly to 
hand, and I am coming more and more to 
value the information you give us from month 
to month, and I am very jealous that every 
issue shall be saved, as with your indexes of 
every year’s twelve numbers it becomes a. valu- 
able guide to the amateur flower grower.” 

(Hyde Park, Vt.) 

“Your magazine is looked forward to every 
month with more delight than any of the 
others. It has been a great help and inspira- 
tion to me. I am searching for the ‘Balanced 
Viewpoint’ on which you pound so hard in 
your editorials.” (Clearfield, Penna.) 

“T wish to express my appreciation of Tur 
FLOWER GROWER. Away out here in the South- 
west there is not much help for amateur 
flower growers in the general run of maga- 
zines, but I find much help and suggestion in 
THE FLOWER GROWER.” (Hollywood, Calif.) 

“T want to tell you just what I think of 
your magazine and what it has done for me. 
I find that the suggestions offered in its pages 
have been of great help to me in my garden- 
ing projects, and anyone interested in planting 
would find many helpful ideas in the whole 
magazine. You are doing a wonderful work 
in publishing THE FLOWER GROWER and offer- 
ing such knowledge to planters.” 

(Oshkosh, Wis.) 

“My mother and I have found THe FLOwerR 
GROWER an unending source of worthwhile 
information. It is always the first to be 
picked up and the last to be laid down. It 
truly is a worthy book.” (Freeport, L. I.) 

“I take great pleasure in reading THE 
FLOWER GROWER and find it a valuable help 
in growing flowers and in receiving new ideas. 

“Money order for five years’ renewal here 
with.” (Paris, Ont.) 














FLOWERS EVERYWHERE 
EVERYONE 


FOR 


HEREVER in the garden, or along 

the walks, or in any odd corner, a 
weed would naturally spring up, I plant 
a few flower seeds. Or if the ground is 
such that these would not grow, I set out a 
plant, such as the hardy Geranium. 

The Geranium is an old standby ;—they 
are real treasurers. In the Fall there are 
always many more Geraniums than we 
want to carry over in the house. So just 
before the frost they are dug up, the soil 
shook from their roots, and they are set 
into some empty nail kegs and put into 
the fruit cellar. There they “carry-on” till 
Spring, never even getting a drink. In the 
Spring when the bed is ready to receive 
them again, they are brought up, cut into 
suitable cuttings, and “stuck” into the 
beds where they are to bloom. No matter 
how much you chastize the Geranium it 
will grow and bloom, and ever wear a 
smile on its face as it looks up _ into 
yours. 

We plant flowers among the vegetables. 
How pleasant it is to find a bright Poppy 
displaying its pretty bloom as you hoe 
the corn nearby; or two or three stalks 
of Sweet Peas scattering their perfume 
while you pick that mess of string beans 
for dinner! Or the sweet odors of the 
fragrant Mignonette as they are carried to 
your nostrils by the gentle Zephyrs as you 
pass by its bed to fetch a young cabbage 
for the salad. 

A few Morning Glory seeds dropped into 
a hill of corn, here and there over the 
patch, give a delightful bit of color in the 
early part of the day, having the corn- 
stalks to cling to. 

Then there are at least two flowers more 
that I must mention because they thrive 
on the poorest soil. They are the Godetia 
and Clarkia, a splendid pair,—of the prim- 
rose tribe, and truly they seem the better, 
the more skimped their diet. You’ll have 
no results with them if you plant them 
in “good ground.” They are annuals. The 
Godetias have magnificent blossoms with 
brilliant splashes of color on lighter back- 
grounds, and are admirable for every cut- 
ting purpose. The Clarkias often come 


double and run the whole gamut of colors 
from white to red-orange. 

I would have you try, too, a packet des- 
ignated Wild Flower Bed. They are not 
wild flowers; they are just mixed seeds 
of various annuals and you sow them in 
a bed, broadcast, about the 24th of May. 
There they grow hit and miss fashion. 
There will be a surprise for you every 
morning after you find the first bloom. 
It is a big money’s worth. 

Then there are flowers very hardy that 
are not hurt by a little frost, such as 
Sunflowers, annual Larkspurs, Alyssum, 
Cosmos, Candytuft, Poppies, Bachelor’s 
Buttons, Zinnias, and Coreopsis. They may 
be sown as early as you can get the ground 
in order, and naturally the earlier you 
get them in, the longer will you have 
their flowers. 

Be prodigal in your cutting, 
not, Nature will chide you by withhold- 
ing bloom. Cut every day. Every morning 
snip off every full-bloom Sweet Pea _blos- 
som and tomorrow you can do it again, 
and the next day, and next, throughout 
the season. 

Be lavish in sharing your flowers with 
all comers, for there are ever folk who 
think they cannot have flowers, and so 
here is your opportunity to be gracious. 
Your gifts will induce some to grow their 
own flowers. That will be your “great 
reward.” 

Give each youngster a piece of ground 
*to cultivate and plant. You grow strong 
in contact with Old Mother Earth and 
there is joy in seeing the results of your 
labors. 


if you do 


F. M. CuristrIanson, (ONT.) 


IMPROVED WAY OF 
PECANS 

I note in the March issue instructions 
for cracking Pecans so the kernels come 
out whole. 

I read of the following method of doing 
this, and of course bought some Pecans 
to try it out. It works to perfection, al- 
though a little troublesome unless one is 
cracking them in quantity. 

Put the nuts in a pail and cover with water, 
leaving them for five or six hours, Pour the 


CRACKING 








Original design for trellis fence 
The picture herewith is of my back garden showing trellis fence of my own 


design. 


This trellis was made from 


odds and ends of lumber, and as 


the photograph shows, it makes a very good showing and is useful also. 
A. 


C. MONRO, (N. J.) 
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water off and cover the pail tightly so as to 
prevent evaporation. Let them remain covered 
for from three to five days, after which they 
should be cracked immediately. The best nut- 
cracker is the type in which a_ piston is 
screwed down upon the nut. The pliers type 
is likely to break up the meat. The nuts should 
be cracked upon the end; never on the side, 
and if reasonable care is used, the meat can 
be removed entire. 

If the meats are to be used immediately 
for cooking, it is not necessary that they 
be dried out, but if they are to be kept 
for more than two or three days they 
should be placed in a sieve or some such 
vessel, and placed where the warm air from 
a stove or register will pass through them. 
This method is used by practically all the 
commercial producers of Pecan meats. In 
these plants the nuts are cracked by auto- 
matic machines, 


R. E. Wicker, (N. C.) 


FLOWERS IMMUNE TO JAPANESE 
BEETLES 

Last year someone in the Japanese 
Beetle area asked for names of flowers not 
attacked by this pest. I never saw this 
answered. 

I will give my observations in a dis- 
trict ten miles outside of Philadelphia, 
where, during the past two Summers, in 
July, the total catch in traps often 
amounted to half a bushel in gardens and 
lawns no larger than 25 by 50 feet. 

These Beetles come out of the ground, 
at Philadelphia and districts north, about 
the first of July and in Southern New 
Jersey, Delaware and Maryland as early 
as the middle of June. Any flowers bloom- 
ing before that time, such as _ Peonies, 
dris and Sweet William escape damage. 

Only slightly attacked, or when noth- 
ing more preferable to the Beetles’ taste 
is at hand, are the following: annual and 
hardy Phlox, Snapdragons, Columbine, 
Larkspur and Delphiniums, and Gladiolus. 
Of nearly a hundred varieties of Gladiolus 
in my patch they were attracted only by 
the variety Phaenomen and on this they 
ate the buds before they opened. Whether 
Phaenomen has a slight odor or the sub- 
stance is especially tender I do not know. 
Oceasionally a Beetle will sleep in the 
throat of a Glad and eat a hole through it. 

Cannas must be planted late so as not 
to come into bloom before the second week 
in August, or they will be stripped of 
flowers and the leaves riddled. 

Geraniums give the Beetles a drunken 
jag and they tumble off in a stupor, only 
to recover and try it again. 

Japanese Beetles are practically omni- 
vorous. They can feed and live on almost 
anything green. But they have _prefer- 
ences, such as Roses, Grapevines, Pussy 
Willow trees, Cherry, Plum, Peach and 
Quince trees which they will strip of 
leaves, leaving only the browned veins. 
Flowers of almost any kind close by any 
of these trees or near Roses or a Grape- 
vine will not escape damage. It is there- 
fore advisable not to try flowers near any 
of these Beetle attractors. 

The area of heavy infestation includes 
a radius of 25 to 50 miles from Philadel- 
phia, but they are already spread from 
Massachusetts on the north to the District 
of Columbia on the south and westward 
to York and Scranton, Pa. Entomologists 
ventured a guess last year that it might 
take 30 years before the imported enemies 
of the Beetles might catch up with them. 


J. S. Serpert, (Pa.) 


BINDING FOR THE FLOWER GROWER 


T have found a good way to bind old 
copies together to preserve them. I like the 
magazine so well, and is so easy to bind 
them that I want to tell you how to do 


Flower SJYrowew 


it. You send them out in that stiff strong 
envelope and they are not bent up. 

I have a pair of punch clippers such as 
shoemakers use in putting in the brass 
eyelets in shoes. I put four of these eye- 
lets in each copy equal distance apart. 
One good shoe lace will tie two yearly 
volumes. I use stiff cardboard for cover. 
It opens out flat on table, and is easy 
as a book to read, and the stiff covers keep 
it from being rolled into a pocket package. 
I like it fine, and costs so little, it is worth 
to me ten times what it costs. 

FRANK PETERSON, (ALTA., CAN.) 


BIG DAHLIAS IN JERSEY 
Where “we all” grow Dahlias here in 
Jersey, “we all” are getting to think a 
Dahlia. must be as big as a wash-tub to be 
beautiful. 


R. C. Wattey, (N. J.) 


BABY FLYING-SQUIRREL 
After our last storm, my little daughter 
and myself found a baby Flying-Squirrel; 
his eyes were not even open. We kept him 
for ten days on a hot water bottle and 
fed him with medicine dropper. He grew 
to be a strong wide-eyed little fellow. We 
have saved many Rabbits that way and one 

Cat, but this was our first Squirrel. 

Mrs. James E. Harper, (Ga.) 


NOTES ON THE GENTIAN 


Mrs. Ella F. Flanders, (N. Y.) tells in 
the Jan. issue of growing wild flowers and 
mentions that the Closed Gentian is a bien- 
nial, propagated by seed sown the first 
year, blooming the second and then dying. 
Perhaps she has its near of kin, the beauti- 
ful Fringed Gentian, in mind when she 
made that statement, for it is a biennial, 
being so propagated, 

But, the scarcely-less lovely Closed or 
Bottle Gentian, whose specific name_ is 
andrewsii, is a perennial. Another pretty 
native Gentian, somewhat similar to the 
Closed Gentian, is the Soapwort Gentian. 
On sunny days its flowers open, while those 
of the Closed or Bottle Gentian never open. 

Gentians seem rather particular about 
weather conditions, The Fringed Gentian 
opens only on sunny days. 


Ivy J. Nerr, (Ind.) 
ANNUALS FOR THE ROCK GARDEN 


In the December issue, I found the article 
on Annuals for Rock Gardens very inter- 
esting—as are all of Mr. Archie’s articles 
along this line. I would like to add one 
more to his list—one I was surprised he 
didn’t list. Perhaps he has not tried it. 
The plant I speak of is Leptosiphon. <A 
very small plant with spiny foliage which 
forms a setting for the jewel-like flowers 
of various colors. This plant always wins 
praise when in bloom in my Rock Garden. 
It is a little beauty. 

JAMES H. Draper, Jr., (N. Y.) 


MY EXPERIENCE WITH EVER- 
LASTINGS 


I find the Everlastings one of the most 
substantial and serviceable of all flowers. 
I have tried them through a drouth. They 
are outstanding and form a gay splash of 
color while all other flowers are taking a 
vacation. 

Among my favorites are the Celosias and 
Gomphrena or Globe Amaranth. These 
planted alternately with Dahlias will make 
a lovely display of color while the Dahlias 
are making their growth. 

Just before frost or before flowers begin 
to fade, cut, tie in bunches and hang in 
dark, cool, dry place, with heads down 
until thoroughly dry. Then place in vases 
for winter cheer, as Christmas presents or 
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gifts for the sick or your own personal 
pleasure. 

Among the Celosias I have grown and 
find very satisfactory are the Cockscomb 
which most everyone is acquainted with, in 
many colors of reds, wines, maroon, white, 
mahogany; Plumosas in many shades; 
Globosas in wines, pinks, yellows; tall with 
large globe-shaped feathery flowers. Princess 
Feathers bearing many long slender plumes 
in gay colors. Childsii or Woolflower not 
so tall, but a mass of brilliant wool-like 
zephyr balls of many hues. Magnifici is a 
tree-like plant, literally covered with long 
cone-like trusses of blooms. Some of mine 
eight or ten inches deep, and as much as 18 
inches long drooping like huge ostrich 
plumes in bright yellows, wines, salmon red, 
orange, etc. The Celosia spicoti is more 
of the Helichrysum family yet sends out 
spikes of fine orchid-pink blooms something 
like the Princess Feather. It is a very 
good dried Winter flower. 

The Gomphrena is just as serviceable as 
the Celosia, and also comes in many colors, 
but looks like a bouquet of beautiful Clover 
blooms. It will also make the landscape 
bright with color after drouth has taken 
all other flowers. 

Mrs. J. M. Heaton, (Mo.) 


THE RED-BUD OR JUDAS TREE 


After reading the article some time ago 
about the Elderberry tree being the tree 
Judas hung himself upon, I send this. I 
had always heard the legend, and the name 
Judas-tree, applied to the Red-bud, and 
thought the description published in “Our 
Native Trees” by Harriet L. Keeler, 1920, 
might be of interest to the readers of THE 
FLOWER GROWER. 


A tree as large as an Apple tree and hav- 
ing something of the same habit, covered 
with tiny rose-colored, pea-like blossoms from 
the crown of its leafless head to its trunk, is 
an astonishing sight, even to one accustomed 
to observe the wonders of vegetable life. Such 
is the Red-bud; a low tree with flat-spread 
ing head, growing from Canada to Virginia 
in the low lands and dividing honors with 
the Shadbush, and Dogwood. These flowers 
which appear before the leaves, are borne in 
clusters along the branch except at the very 
end, and sometimes on the trunk itself. 

The normal place for flowers to appear is 
in the axils of the leaves, and when bright, 
rosy blossoms break forth from the bark of 
old branches or from the very trunk, the fact 
requires explanation. Many have been offered, 
one accepted is that they are produced from 
excrescences which correspond to the axils 
of ancient leaves. 

Whatever the explanation may be, the fact 
remains that such blossoms may, and do 
appear on this tree. The leaves come out of 
the bud carefully doubled at the line of the 
midrib and bent upon the petiole. Sometimes 
the primary ribs extend away from the apex, 
then the leaf is likely to be lobed as are 
the Maples, but in the Red-bud the points 
curve toward the apex and the result is an 
entire heart-shaped leaf. 

Why should this beautiful creature’ be 
called Judas-tree? Our native tree is very 
like the species which is common in Europe, 
in Japan, in Asiatic Turkey and especially 
in Judea. In the days when legends gathered 
about whatever was unusual in nature, this 
tree, glowing-red in the Spring-time, was said 
to blush because Judas hanged himself upon 
it. The old world name has crossed the ocean 
and our pretty Red-bud, blooming in the heart 
of a continent unknown to that ancient world, 
bears in every book the blistering name of 
Judas-tree. 

The type is ancient and the genus has 
existed in Europe almost as at present, since 
the Eocene period. A white variety is 
recorded, but has not become common. 


Ciara C. Hoop, (Ohio.) 


A BOG MAY BE DANGEROUS 

Referring to page 92, The Bog, (March, 
1932) :— 

As to the “Strange tales of horrible 
death, remembered from childhood,” I am 
perfectly willing to believe any of them. 
If it had not been my good fortune to 
grab the slimy plank from which I slipped, 
and to have my grip hold the plank while 
climbing out, and the plank to maintain 
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its hold on the shore, 10 one ever would 
have known what had become of me, most 
likely. All three of those items of good 
fortune were awfully slim chances, 

“The top of the bog is a layer of moss,” 
yes; and “underneath is the accumulation 
of centuries of decaying vegetation,” yes; 
but maybe ten or twenty feet beneath, 
with clear water between. 

Be sure you “carry a stout pole eight 
or ten feet long, holding it by its middle,” 
and be sure you hold it tight, or you might 
go through and leave it, and be sure you 
earry it horizontal, for, if you get it up 
endwise, it might go through with you, 
and be of no use, 

BENJAMIN C. AUTEN. 


CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE AND MER- 
CURIC COMPOUNDS 

While it is of perhaps no consequence; 
Mr. Sheldon’s remarks anent corrosive 
sublimate contains among several correct 
statements, the misinformation that this 
chemical is identical with mercuric 
chloride, and further says that it is also 
the same as mercuric bichloride. 

Mercurie chloride, or chloride of mer- 
cury; Hg.Cl, is the commonly prescribed 
drug known as calomel, and is not pois- 
onous except when taken in large amounts. 

Mercurie bichloride, or bichloride of mer- 
cury; HgCl, is commonly known as corro- 
sive sublimate, and is extremely poisonous 
as Mr. Sheldon states. Sometimes mer- 
curie chloride, or calomel is recommended 
as a disinfectant, and while it may possess 
this property, I am inclined to think that 
the bichloride, or corrosive sublimate is 
the chemical referred to. 

Those who discuss the use of botanical 
names for flowers and plants will see illus- 
trated here the analogy in the chemical 
world. There should be no confusion, if 
standard or chemical terms are used, but 
when the common names are brought in, 
confusion results. 

No harm would come of using calomel 
instead of corrosive sublimate on plants, 
but I should not like to take a dose of 
corrosive sublimate in place of calomel. 


R. E. Wicker, (N. C.) 


UMBRELLA CHINA TREE IN 
FLORIDA 


I noticed in the February issue of your 
magazine, a brief sketch of the Umbrella 
China Tree, by Mrs. J. C. Darnell. She 
asks if this tree grows in other places 
than Texas. Well, it grows here in Florida. 

The only thing this tree has to recom- 
mend it, is its growing ability. It is not 
evergreen; its blossoms are followed by 
berries that shrivel to yellow putrescence, 
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drawing slush; the leaves make an eternal 
mess of the otherwise neatest yard; and 
if the tree is near a roof drain, it is in- 
evitable that the drain becomes clogged 
with the small evil-smelling leaves. 

I think the China 


nuisance. 


Tree is a terrible 


NEAL SMITH, (Fla.) 


WHAT IS A JAPONICA? 


When I was a little boy I saw under 
the front window in the grandfather Wood- 
ruff’s yard, which was shaded by an im- 
mense (so-it seemed to me) white heart 
cherry tree, a shrub with orange-colored 
flowers which I was told was a “Japonica”. 
I went away, to various places; the bush 
disappeared and I often wondered what it 
was or, rather, where it could again be 
found. Finally, some twenty-five years 
afterward, in Philadelphia I found it under 
the name of Kerria, or Corchorus, Japo- 
nica. But what about the “Japonica”? 
“Oh, that means ‘Japanese’”, I was told. 
“Never means anything else.” 

And that brings me to the fact that 
many of us_ rather intelligent people 
haven’t discovered, and that is that names 
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sisting of two or more words, always have 
the noun first and the adjective last. And, 
because it is just the reverse in English, 
and we Americans are mostly not very 
good linguists, a lot of people think the 
second word is the name. 

So the old market women in Philadel- 
phia called Maurandya Barclayana, ‘‘Bar- 
clayana”; and in the South, Camellias are 


quite commonly called “Japonicas”’, 
Weigela rosea has been called somewhere 
“Virginia Rose”. Lemon Verbena, some- 


times called locally, Lemon trifolium, was 


actually called by the market women 
“Lemon Napoleon.” 
Even in The Garden Digest today I 


found the statement that a certain man- 
sion house near Charleston, South Carolina, 
is famous for its Azaleas and “Japonicas”, 
(Camellia Japonica), 

Now some people will say: “We know 
all that about botanical names.” All 
right. But this is for the benefit of those, 
quite numerous, who don’t. Some of them 
will be quite surprised to be told that 
there is no such thing as a “Japonica.” 
Why? We have always heard it (some- 
thing) called “Japonica”, just as I heard 
the Kerria so-called, back in 1855, or such 
time. 

Geo. S. Wooprurr, (Iowa. ) 


BONE-MEAL FOR AMARYLLIS 


Our s‘ngle Amaryllis bulb has two flower 
stalks this year. Each stalk has two beau- 
tiful burnished-orange blossoms. This 
seems to be unusual for one small bulb to 
have two flower stalks. We can think of 
no reason for the extra blossom other than 
fn application of bone-meal which was 
given the plant just before the buds came 
up. The flowers, also, are a richer color 
than formerly. 

Our other house plants, also, received 
an application of bone-meal and they have 


grown much and taken on a _ healthier 
green color. This is our first experience 
with bone-meal, and we are very much 


pleased with the results. 
HELEN E. RvuyLe, (Neb.) 


CARE OF POINSETTIA AFTER 
BLOOMING 
After Christmas 1930, when the leaves 
of a Poinsettia which had gladdened our 
holidays, began falling, it was put in the 
cellar and left dry. In August 1931, I 
brought it out, watered it, kept it in the 


glass house until all the plants were 
brought in the house before frost. It was 


then placed in a South window, and was 
in bloom at Christmas 1931. It is now 
(March) drying off again, with a com- 
panion plant, a gift of 1931. 
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Timely Suggestions for June 
BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, (SOUTHERN N. Y.) 


Now that June is really here, 
Full of sun and full of cheer 
Come, and let us for a day 
Take our staffs and be away. 
—CHARLES G. BLANDEN. 
UNE with its balmy weather and lux- 
uriant crop of wild flowers invites 
day trips into the open country, but 
while rambling about, beware of the pro- 
miscuous gathering of wild flowers, and 
Mountain Laurel especially, in the vicin- 
ity of Bear Mountain Park, in which vio- 
lations are severely punished. As this 
reservation covers over 50,000 acres, one 
might easily be deceived as to its boun- 
daries. Play safe and do not run the 
chance of arrest, by avoiding picking wild 
flowers. Let them grow and increase for 
all to enjoy. 


Early this month complete the work of 
setting out bedding plants. In a well 
prepared bed, dig a hole wide and deep 
enough to accommodate easily the plants 
that have been carefully turned out of the 
pots with all the soil adhering to the 
roots. Pour some water into the hole, 
press the plant with the ball of earth into 
place and cover the moist surface of the 
ground with a mulch of dry soil. 


In thinning out seedlings (like Poppies 
and other sorts that are sown where they 
are to remain) to a certain desirable dis- 
tance apart in the bed,.do not try to 
achieve this end all at one time, but 
rather do it in two or even three opera- 
tions. By a too drastie thinning out at 
one time the roots of the very plants se- 
lected to remain in the bed may be dis- 
turbed or injured and their growth re- 
tarded, or perhaps the plant may even 
droop and die, if the injury should be 
severe, 





Hardy Phlox plants usually bloom dur- 
ing July and August, but the season may 
be extended into September and October 
and the garden kept gay and beautiful in 
the Autumn by the practice of pinching 
back some of the shoots during June and 
again during July. Cutting back the 
shoots on Larkspur and Candytuft after 
the first erop of flowers has faded, will 
induce a seeond season of bloom. Keep- 
ing seeds from forming will materially 
prolong the season of bloom of garden 
flowers generally. 





Though it may cover quickly some un- 
sightly object, the wild Cucumber vine is 
not desirable for several reasons; the most 
important being that it is said to harbor 
and carry over to the next season the 
white pickle or mosaic disease. So pull 
up the plants ruthlessly if you or your 
neighbors wish to grow with sueeess, on 
the farm or in the village garden, eucum- 
bers, melons, or any similar vine crops. 


To raise your own Rose plants, take 
cuttings from those branches that have 
bloomed this season, cutting the properly 
hardened wood with a smooth, somewhat 
sloping incision. Strip the leaves from 
the lower ends of the “slips,” prune their 
tops, and insert the cuttings firmly in a 


layer of five or six inches of sharp, clean 
sand in a box that is provided with means 
for drainage. Water the cuttings and 
place the box in a shaded location, keep- 
ing the sand fairly moist until the cut- 
tings have developed roots. 

Be quite up-to-date and plant a cherry 
tree this year, for due to the various bi- 
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centennial activities and the exploitation 
of the cherry-tree legend, that variety has 
suddenly become a prime favorite as a 
Washington Memorial Tree. Not a poor 
choice at that, for the ordinary fruiting 
yariety is hardy and bears freely of lus- 
cious fruit especially tempting to birds. 
By supplying plenty of water that the 
birds may drink and using schemes to 
keep them from the trees until you have 
harvested your share, there ought to be 
enough fruit left for the birds too. 
Boost the cherry tree and its fruit! 





Where Rocks and Water Meet 


BY LAURA ALLAN, (Ont.) , 


ATER in some form is the most 

interesting feature that can be 

introduced into a garden. For 
the small suburban plot the most suitable 
form of Water Garden is the Pool. And 
when we build a few rocks around one 
end of the Pool we have a combination 
of great charm. 

The Pool here pictured is irregularly 
oval in shape, seven by thirteen feet at 
its widest points, and lined with cement. 
It has a broad flagstone rim. Around 
the north end stones are laid for a Rock 
Garden in proportion to the size of the 
Pool. 

Although the photograph does not 
show it, there is an expanse of lawn be- 
tween the Rock Garden and the Perennial 
border along the fences. There are also 
two groups of three Evergreens, Thuja 
lobbi aurea, golden-green dwarf shrubs, 
as a background for the Pool, thereby 
emphasizing the sense of coolness which 
water always carried with it. This ar- 
rangement is in conformity with Nature’s 
plan of relating Evergreens with water. 
In the Rockery itself there are two dwarf 
Evergreens, Retinospora aurea, and some 
Juniper as well, which carry out the 
same idea. 

This Water-and-Rock Garden was just 
three months old when the photograph 





Combined Rock Garden and Pool as described in text 


was taken. In the Pool grow plants 
whose very names suggest a panorama of 
color. Variegated Flag and Water 
Poppy are gay companions for the in- 
triguing -Parrot’s Feather. Primrose 
Rush and the orchid-like Water Hyacinth, 
contribute to the brilliant effect. The 
group to the right of the centre fore- 
ground is the aquatic Forget-me-not, and 
farther to the right, beyond the scope 
of the photograph, grows a quaint, palm- 
like umbrella known as Cypress umbella 
tum, tropical in appearance. Arrowhead 
is a very ornamental plant at the border, 
bearing white flowers on tall spikes, with 
arrow-shaped leaves. Other bog plants 
are the Cattail and the broad blue-and- 
yellow Iris, tending to give the pool a 
natural appearance. Sedum creeps over 
the flagstone border of the Pool, the 
golden moss which makes a patch of sun- 
shine upon the grey stones. 

These water-and-bog plants form a 
setting for the Lilies. Near the centre 
of the Pool rises the queenly height of 
Blue Beauty, and to the right the erimson 
radiance of Gloriosa adorned the July 
afternoon. This magnificent red Lily 


will flower continuously throughout the 
season, and is excellent for eutting. A 
little later Pink Opal unfolded an ex- 
quisite bud, and the gold of Chromatella 
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added its brightness to this entrancing 
Water Garden. 

Care has been taken to preserve the 
true balance in color between the second- 
ary plants and the chief flowers, the four 
species of Lilies. Even the foliage of 
the Lilies is not allowed to become too 
rampant. There are sunny spaces of 
water which reveal beauty and interest 
of an entirely different kind. 


Goldfish dart from under a rock and 
disport themselves in the open spaces. 
They play their part in the color scheme 
as ably as do the water plants. Two 
dwarf Mexican Turtles also make them- 
selves at home here. Water Snails are 
useful as scavengers, devoting themselves 
to cleaning up the aquatic abode. The 


Water-Lizards (newt) prevent green 
slime forming on the surface. Tropical 


Fish eat the larvae of the Mosquito. The 
chief inhabitant of the Pool is a Frog 
that is so tame that he will swim across 
the Pool to take worms from his master’s 
hand. The Goldfish are fond of doing 
the same, hence a close rivalry exists be- 
tween them and the lordly Frog. 


Some of the Bog Plants already men- 
tioned are indispensable to the health of 
the Pool when Fish are present. Sub- 
merged (oxygenating) plants are needed 
to clear and purify the water and liberate 
oxygen for the Fish. The Water Hya- 
cinth is one of these. The leaves are 
deep shiny green, the petioles forming 
air bladders that keep the plant afloat. 
It blooms either as a floating plant or 
with its roots dragging in the soil. This 
is a preferred spawning plant for Gold- 
fish, due to its bushy root growth. The 
beautiful yellow Water Poppy is also an 
excellent aquarium plant, which spreads 
rapidly and covers quite an area of the 
Pool. 


Thus it is seen that the inhabitants of 
the Pool, both plant and animal, form a 
colony of mutual interdependence, and 
reward the owner with a diversity of in- 
terests. Add to this the wealth of 
pleasure which the Rock Garden affords, 
with rare and charming species that 
creep over the ground and hang trailing 
over rocks and erevices. Note the plant 
which falls over the water on a stone near 
the right; this is Lysimachia, commonly 
known by the picturesque name of 
“Creeping Jinny.” Some of the typical 
plants are: Arenaria montana, like small 
upturned Morning-Glories; the brilliant 
perfumed Siberian Wallflower; dark-blue 
tubular flowers of Gentiana acaulis; blue- 
grey foliage of Nepeta mussini. 

Subjects not usually associated with 
ltoeckeries are used to give variety of 
height, raising the eye from the monoton- 
ous level of dwarf plants; Evening Prim- 
rose, annual Phlox, fringed Petunia, 
(eum, Sweet William, and Statice lati- 

lia, are some of the perennials; while 
ie low shrub, Japanese Barberry, adds 

s gay berries to the picture. 

The value of good turf as a setting for 
ne garden has not been overlooked by 
he owner of this plot. The sod is of the 
rich eolor and fine texture that en- 
ianees the brilliancy of flowers. And a 
eat is provided near the Pool, shaded by 
Philadelphus virginalis offering per- 
fumed bloom intermittently all Summer. 
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House-Plant Work for June 


BY LAURA MARK BRAYTON, (CENT. N. Y.) 


UNE is the month when House Plants 
may be set out-of-doors for the Sum- 
mer without danger of late frosts in- 

juring them. Plunge in soil up to their 
rims, or better still in ashes, as this 
checks worms from entering the pots. If 
desired, the plants may be removed from 
the pots and put right into the soil but it 
checks them considerably when lifted in 
the Fall. 


Ferns that are in poor condition, with 
broken fronds, ete., may be cut back to 
their roots now, and if placed in a semi- 
shaded place, watered once a week with 
weak liquid sheep manure, by Fall they 
will be in splendid condition for the win- 
ter’s window garden. 


Calla Lilies must rest during the Sum- 
mer to bloom properly next Winter. They 
should be drying off now lying on their 
sides in their pots. If allowed any mois- 
ture they will start growing. Repot in 
rich soil in the Fall; water once or twice 
until growth starts; and then give them 
lots, of water and weekly doses of liquid 
sheep manure. The White Everblooming 
Calla did very well for me last Winter, 
though I think the flowers a trifle smaller 
than the regular kind. The Yellow Calla 
is to me one of the most charming flow- 
ers grown. It is very easy to flower and 
produces dainty buttereup-yellow Callas 
which always attract a great deal of at- 
tention. The tubers may be started dur- 
ing the Fall and Winter. 


Speaking of Callas reminds me of the 
Calla Begonias which are interesting and 
pretty plants of the Begonia family. It 
has leaves like the fibrous Begonias, and 
the small leaves when they first appear are 
pure white and shaped like a tiny Calla. 
If allowed, they will bear small pink 
flowers like the other Begonias, but are 
more attractive if the buds are removed 
and the plant remains white and green. 
As the leaves mature they become green 
with an oceasional white fleck. They are 
increased by divisions. 


If Oxalis has been grown in your win- 
dow garden this last Winter and Spring, 
put it in a cool shady spot during the 
Summer, and give it a complete rest. 
About October first take the bulbs out 
and repot in a rich garden loam. They 
should bloom from the middle of Decem- 
ber until the end of April. If the leaves 
turn yellow, beware of gas. 


Give all plants plenty of water during 
the hot weather and spray as often as pos- 
sible, as dust and dirt clog the pores of 
the leaves, retarding growth. 


If Fuschias are wanted for Winter 
bloom keep in a cool shady place in Sum- 
mer; prune and repot in September. 
They should start to bloom the latter part 
of December, 


Keep shifting the Cinerarias and Prim- 
roses that are growing from seed. Do 
not allow them to become potbound as 
they will start flowering before they are 
large enough. Watch the leaves of Cin- 
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erarias for green aphis and green worms. 
It is quite a feat to grow Cinerarias with 
good foliage, while it is no trick at all to 
produce fine large flower heads. The 
foliage is quite a different matter, and 
requires much care and attention, but 
they are worth it when they bloom. 





The Bocconia Deserves 
Popularity 
OCCONIA, Plume Poppy, or tree 
Celendine deserves greater popular- 
ity. The accompanying picture will serve 
to give some idea of its appearance. It 








Bocconia—an attractive foliage plant 


grows in almost any soil, about eight feet 
tall, and the big leaves are sixteen to 
eighteen inches in length. They are sage- 
green in color, and water runs off them, 
like they had been oiled. The details of 
the bloom are insignificant, but the foli- 
age is extremely attractive. 

The plant dies to the ground after a 
frost, but the roots are vefy hardy and 
throw up sprouts early in the Spring. It 
propagates freely from root runners, and 
I understand that it can be grown from 
seeds. 

Bocconia is so easy to grow, requires 
practically no care, and has such a fine 
tropical appearance, that it may be a 
popular lawn plant in some sections, but 
is seen rarely in this locality. 

The plant in the picture has had abso- 
lutely no attention nor cultivation since 
the root was planted last Spring. It 
makes a rather dense shade which dis- 
courages weeds. 

H. W. Marsu, (Ind.) 
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June in California Gardens 
BY PAULINE G, EWING 





' | ‘HE California gardener may con- 
tinue to plant Dahlia tubers this 
month and next month too, up till 

the very close. Of course these late ones 
will bloom very late in November and 
even into December, but that is an ad- 
vantage for at that time there is little 
blooming beside “Mums” and Poinsettias. 
Before planting ask some experienced 
grower in your vicinity about the per- 
formance of those varieties you desire to 
plant. Some may be unsuitable, for 
climatic conditions and soil have a great 
deal to do with perfection of bloom. A 
certain sort that you greatly admired in 
gardens around San Francisco Bay may 
be a poor thing, indeed, in San Diego. 
One whose color was marvelous in Eureka 
may be a washed out mess in Redlands; 
and so on, The fog belt which extends 
along our coast from Point St. George 
to Coronado Strand and inland a mile 
or two is wonderfully kind to Dahlias,— 
as many commercial growers have proved 
to their satisfaction. 


There is a lovely chestnut-red Sun- 
flower offered by some seedsmen that is 
well worth growing. The settled warm 
weather of May is necessary for the 
germination of Sunflower seed and for 
the welfare of young seedlings. 


Continue to plant Glad bulbs for a sue- 
cession of blooms later. The bulbs are 
so very reasonable in price now that our 
gardens should have seads of them this 
Summer. Many bulb growers are offer- 
ing mixtures of standard varieties at only 
$1.00 per hundred. Think of it, only one 
cent per bulb! 

Tender things like Schizanthus, Petu- 
nia, Nasturtium, Cleome and Balsam 
should be planted now that we are sure of 
continued warm weather. Tender vines 
like Cypress, Cardinal. Climber, and 
Cobaea Seandens should go in now, too. 


Tropical trees and plants such as 
Papyrus, Bamboo, Elephant’s Ear and 
Strelitzia regina, as well as evergreen 
shrubs, should be planted early this 
month. By the way, if you are planting 
Nandina, a showy shrub form of Bamboo, 
it is necessary to have two or more plants 
in order that the characteristic red berries 
may appear, for it sets them by means of 
cross-pollination. 

Zinnias pop up like magic if the seed is 
planted during. these warm days. One 
strain of carefully-selected pastel shades 
is a joy. The cut blooms arranged eare- 
fully in a suitable holder and placed 
against a dark wainscot is something to 
oh! and ah! about. To secure best results 
with Zinnias plant them in trenches and 
water assiduously during the seedling 
period. If starved for water at this time 
they never completely recover but remain 
spindling and anaemic to the end. Zin- 
nias are prone to harbor aphis under their 
leaves, so watch closely and give a wash 
of strong soap-suds or nicotine solution 
on the appearance of this pest. Later a 
mulch of manure may be strewn in the 


trenches and frequent watering continued. 
This treatment will produce large brilliant 
blooms. The Zinnia is at its best in the 
hot inland counties of California. 

If you desire Asters in bloom in late 
August, September and even October then 
plant the seed late this month and well 
into the next. The colors, sizes and shapes 
of Asters offered now are legion. The 
Sunshine or Anemone-flowered Aster, in- 
troduced a few years ago, has filled a 
place in the Aster section that promises 
to last. They are offered in six colors, 
the flower consisting of a central cushion 
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of tubular florets surrounded by one or 
two rows of ray petals. 

To fill in bare spots in the garden, two 
months or more hence, annuals of all 
sorts should be planted now; both in flats 
and in the open ground. This is the last 
eall for Larkspurs, since June weather is 
too hot for the seedlings. 


Plant Salpiglossis this month, and, 
since the pesky things are hard to trans- 
plant, try planting two or three seeds 
each in egg-shells filled with damp soil. 
After the seedlings have made four or six 
leaves, break away the shell carefully and 
plant the contents without disturbing the 
temperamental roots. 

Prune the ornamental flowering fruit 
trees now. They should have bloomed in 
February and March. 





Edible Wild Fruits and Berries 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD. 


ANY of the wild fruits and berries 
M which are common all over 
United States, were highly re- 

garded by the Indians and early settlers. 
There is a spiny shrub which grows in 
New Mexico, Arizona, and Utah, of the 
Nightshade family, called by the Spanish- 
speaking population “Tomatillo” or Little 
Tomato. The botanical name is Lycium 
pallidum. The ripe fruit is used in stews 
and cooked in many ways. It is also 
eaten raw. Another fruit of the same 
genus is the “Tomato del Campo” of the 
Spanish-speaking population, or Ground 
Cherry of the Americans. Varieties of 
this plant grow all over America, from 
Canada to the Gulf. The botanical name 
is Physalis. The fruit is protected by a 
bladdery calyx, and resembles a Tomato. 
Many of the Wild Hawthorns have 
edible fruit, and a species common in the 
Northwest (Crataegus Douglasii) is often 
used for making jelly. Wild Rose haws, 
or seed pods of some species, also make 


good jelly. In the Western States there 
is a variety of Barbery called Oregon 
Grape (Berberis aquifolium) the fruit of 
which is used for making wine, jam and 
jelly, also for cooking. It grows in great 
quantities in the woods of British Colum- 
bia and Oregon. Another low-growing 
shrub, generally found growing in asso- 
ciation with Oregon Grape, is Salal, 
(Gaultheria Shallon) the fruit of which 
can be eaten raw, or will make excellent 
jelly. 

The fruit of the May Apple, Wild 
Lemon, or American Mandrake, (Podo- 
phyllum peltatum) which grows in wood- 
lands from Canada to the Mississippi is 
much appreciated by many people, and 
makes a very good jelly. 

A fruit much appreciated by the 
French voyagers, and early travellers over 
the plains, was the Buffalo Berry (Shep- 
herdia argentea). This was eaten raw, 
and also used to garnish Buffalo steaks. 
The berries makes excellent jelly. 
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Fans 
BY CLARK W. BROWN 


CCORDING to tradition, fans of the 
folding or pleated type were de- 
signed by a Japanese artist who 

lived in the region of Jen-Ji about the 
year 670. He constructed them on the 
principle of the bat’s wing. This type 
was introduced into China about the year 
960 but were not introduced into Europe 
until near the Sixteenth Century, 

Fans, of a sort, have been used in 
Egypt for 3000 years at least. Probably 
the first Fans were Palm branches that 
tne slaves broke from the trees and waved 
to make a breeze which would make their 
master or mistress more comfortable. 
These were from five to seven feet in 
length and were earried by special attend- 
ants. Gradually they were improved by 
adding handles, and then by gilding, and 
later peacock feathers were added. 

Some of the old Chinese Fans were 
made of feathers. From a handle of wood, 
ivory, silver or gold, deeply and beauti- 
fully carved, rose a graceful plume of 
eagle feathers. 

The first‘ English Fans were from the 
East, but later Italy and France imported 
them. During the reign of Henry VIII 
there was a fan for full dress and an- 
other for walking. The latter also served 
as a sunshade and had a handle about 
eighteen inches long. Others had handles 
that could be used as canes. 

Queen Elizabeth had twenty-seven 
beautifully mounted standing Fans which 
were gifts to her. This was a period of 
great advancement; and whalebone, pins 
and ribbons, silk hose, cosmetics and per- 
fumes, scent bottles, and patch boxes 
made their appearance. It is said that 
the Fan now became not so much for use 
in cooling as to give the hands something 
to do and also for symbolically express- 
ing certain passing feelings. In the hand 
of an adept, the Fan could be made to 
express love, disdain, modesty, hope, 
anger and other emotions, 

Later in the Eighteenth Century, Fans 
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served another purpose. At dancing as- 
semblies in London, Bath, and other 
places it was usual for the gentlemen to 
select their partners by drawing a Fan. 
All the ladies’ Fans being placed promis- 
cously in a hat, each gentleman drew one 
and the lady to whom it belonged was 
his allotted partner. 

About this time some of the Fanmak- 
ers were driven from France on account 
of a religious persecution and took refuge 
in England. Later a guild of Fanmakers 
was formed which is still in existence. 

The word Fan was originally intended 
to apply to the stick only. Those mado 
of ivory strips beautifully carved and 
joined together by ribbon or cords run- 
ning through them, were of the finest 
type. Those of wood strips were finely 
decorated and painted, and in France 
they used swanskin, taffeta or paper. 

At the height of their use, it was essen- 
tial that one have a different one to match 
each gown, and for state occasions they 
were very ornate, many being inlaid and 
overlaid with silver and gold in addition 
to the carving and painting. 

The making of the Fans was a tedious 
process and required much time. They 
had to pass through the hands of the 
shaper of the sticks, the carver, the color- 
ist, the gilder, the painter, the mounter 
and the folder. The decorations varied 
greatly; as some loved the pastoral 
scenes, others liked the wedding proces- 
sions, while others preferred the classic 
and historical scenes. Garden parties 
were popular for the coloring was excel- 
lently executed. 

One novelty was a Masque Fan which 
had holes for the eyes so the lady could 
observe without revealing her own 
identity. 

A writer telling of Spain about one 
hundred years ago said “A woman with- 
out'a Fan is a thing I have never seen 
in that happy land. I have seen 
women wearing satin shoes without any 
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Good patterns of old Lamps 


stockings, but they had their Fans; the 
Fan follows them everywhere, even to 
church, where groups of women of all 
ages are met, kneeling or squatting, pray- 
ing and Fanning with equal favor. The 
Spanish women excel in the manoeuvre 
of a Fan, a professor of sleight of hand 
could not manage it better.” 

A puzzle Fan was made of the type 
which has the sticks connected by a rib- 
bon or cord. When opened it shows a 
picture on either side. Close the Fan 
and open it in the opposite direction and 
two entirely different pictures are shown. 





Courting Mirrors 

HESE small Mirrors, usually about 

12 x 16 inches, were quite common in 
New England, especially in those 
ports frequented by the vessels coming 
from abroad. They were rather plain and 
the frames were of straight lines with 
an arched top. Between the mouldings of 
the frame were inserted strips of glass 
and these were decorated in high colors. 
From the fact that the frames are 
usually of pine, which was common in 
China, and of the style of the painted 
decorations and the oriental design of 
the frame it is thought that most of them 
came from China. 

When a Captain returned from an 
Oriental trip he was expected to bring 
a large turtle and upon arrival in port 
invitations for a “turtle frolic” were is- 
sued. The celebration began with the 
arrival of the guests in the middle of 
the day when they partook of a feast 
of which the turtle was a prominent part. 
Later there was tea and dancing in the 
evening. No doubt as a result of these 
parties some of the young men might 
purchase one of the Courting Mirrors 
from the Captain to present to the young 
lady of his choice, 

In those days the chest for household 
linens was the first piece of furniture a 
young lady secured and the Courting 
Mirror was the second. Sometimes the 
Mirror was placed in a wooden box to 
protect it and some have been found still 
in the original box. Again a few are 
known in which the Mirror was set into 
a solid block of pine which was hollowed 
out to hold the Mirror and its frame. 

There are some with lacquered frames 
but these are rare. 
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FLOWER ACTIVITIES FOR JUNE 
OT-PLANTS should be sunk in a 
semi-shaded spot, or the pots may 
become so heated as to injure the roots. 

If you want the Privet Hedge to look 
extra well, clip it before it blooms. 

Start Perennial Phlox and Oriental 
Poppies from root euttings. 

If your Hydrangeas are pink, and you 
want some blue ones, try watering them 
with alum water. Dissolve one ounce of 
alum in five gallons of hot water, let cool. 
Water plants with plain water, then with 
alum water, and repeat every ten days. 

Water Roses well every day. 

Keep flowers cut to prevent seeding. 

Use nicotine or plant oil for aphis. 

Gladiolus ean be planted all through 
the month, also Dahlias. 

Lawns should be mowed once a week, 
whether they look like they need it or not. 
They should be fertilized and watered 
during summer droughts. 

VEGETABLE ACTIVITIES FOR JUNE 

Thin Grapes, and bag some bunches, 
for the best results. 

Sow Turnips, Leeks, and Butter Beans. 

Set ovt Celery and late Cabbage. 

Cultivate all vegetables constantly. 

Give as much water as necessary to 
Celery, Cabbages, and all vine vegetables. 

Those needing more cultivation than 
moisture are all root-erops, and the leafy 
vegetables, as Corn, Beans, Tomatoes, and 
Lettuce. ; 

Put liquid manure weekly on Melons, 
Cucumbers, and Squash. 

Mr. Joun F. Monror, (Ga.) 














Koa Trees or Hawaiian Mahogany 


The object of this photo is the hole in the 
ground, called a Tree Mould, formed by Lava 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 





“Tis heaven alone that is given away, 
* * o + ” * * 


June may be had by the poorest comer.” 
—LOWELL. 


the longest day of the year, com- 

mencement days and vacation days all 
crowded into the joy-month of June. Be- 
“ause of the George Washington Bicenten- 
nial this year, Flag Day will take on a 
deeper meaning. The story of the Ameri- 
can flag’s evolution is interesting even 
though the popular Betsy Ross tradition 
is now declared pure myth. June 14, 1777, 
Congress “Resolved that the flag of the 
United States be thirteen stripes, alter- 
nate red and white, that the ‘Union’ be 
thirteen stars, white in a blue field, rep- 
resenting a new constellation.” Students 
of starology assert the colors of our flag 
are astrologically correct. 


Fitie’ DAY, Dad’s Day, wedding days, 





June is often called the Honeymoon 
month. Once it was a custom for newly- 
weds to serve honey to visitors during 
the first month after the wedding. The 
custom of brides wearing Orange blossoms, 
emblem of purity, went from France to 
England in 1820, though it is really an old 
Eastern custom. Centuries ago the Chi- 
nese took the Orange tree and its fruit 
as symbols of a fruitful marriage. In 
China, original home of the Orange, the 
fruit is not given to one ill of fever or 
inflammation, because of its red element 
Mars. Here at almost any time the juice 
is given to the raost delicate invalid or 


youngest baby. ‘That Oranges were be- 
lieved more beneficial eaten at certain 
times than others is also shown by an 


old Portuguese folk saying: “Oranges are 
gold in the morning, silver at noon, and 
lead at night.” 

Oranges are important sources of vita- 
mins and mineral salts. The juice is par- 
ticularly high in vitamin C content, a lack 
of which in the diet leads to several seri- 


ous troubles—non-resistance to infectious 
diseases, irritability, soreness of gums, 
loose teeth, etc. It seems that the capac- 


ity of the body to store up this neces- 
sary vitamin C is limited, hence the im- 
portance of a daily abundance of foods 
containing it. (Sprouted grains are also 
rich in it.) 

Vitamin A is present in both Orange 
juice and peel. Shortage of this vitamin 
in the daily diet also leads trouble-ward, 
chief of which is eye disease. It is inter- 
esting to know that oil of Orange peel 
is comparable to cod liver oil, considered 
the richest known source of this valuable 
vitamin. There are many ways of using 
dried Orange peel, one being to place some 
in the tea cannister to impart a pleasant 
flavor and aroma. If one wants a change 
from eating Oranges natural, they may be 
baked and a delicious pickle may also be 
made from them. 

“Tongues in trees, books in running brooks, 
sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 

—SHAKESPEARE. 


It is good to remember that Man is 
an epitome of all creation—all the ele- 
ments of universal nature are found in 
his organism. The same chemical sub- 
stances found in the vegetable kingdom or 
even the mineral—for instance potassium 
to be feund in some moonstones and 
agates and other stones, in many vege- 
tables as celery, ete., are not only in our 


own bodily composition but in the 
heavenly bodies as well. Few realize how 


akin are the highest and lowest, largest 
and smallest things of creation. 
Gemini—May 21 to June 21. People 


under this sign need plenty of natural 
potassium in their diet to keep their tis- 
sues soft and pliable. It is this element 
which is essential to longevity, and lack 
of which tends to that “gone” feeling 
among other distressing symptoms. Gemini 
folks should eat Dandelion greens, figs, 
dates, prunes, spinach, parsnips, cabbage, 
onions, lettuce, olives, asparagus, celery, 
tomatoes, radishes, cucumbers, cherries 
and orange, all of which contain plenty 
of potassium. 


In chemistry there is a law of even 
numbers. Shakespeare declared odd num- 
bers were lucky. An important event is 
said likely to happen in a woman’s 31st 
year, and to a man in his 42nd year. 


Indian squaws began in early Spring to 
gather early flowers and continued to late 
Fall, carefully drying them as gathered. 
Finally all were powdeted up and well 
mixed, and used to make a pleasant bever- 
age in the Winter, steeping a handful 
as required. Pumpkin blossoms and squash 
were also dried as well as corn silk to 
flavor and slightly thicken broths. Squash 
blossoms dipped in batter and fried are 
liked by many people. 


The Yucea belongs to the Moon, bloom- 
ing when the moon is full. The not very 
beautiful blossoms, in daylight become 
almost transparent, and softly radiant as 
moonlight itself under the magic light of 
the Moon; the ragged leaves seeming to 
be edged with delicate fairy fringe. The 
redmen used Yucca for a hair wash and 
today it is one of the ingredients of com 
mercial shampoo. Cacti of the desert -are 
said to be the camels of the vegetable 
world on account of their capacity of stor 
ing water. Nettles are the serpents of the 
plant world because of their stinging quali 
ties and, like poisonous snakes of the 
tropics, are also more poisonous in such 
climes than those growing in the more 
temperate zones. 





‘My soul to-day is far away. 
My wingéd boat, a bird afloat, 
Swings round the purple peaks remote :—” 


“Oh, I am bound for Aready, 
And if you but keep pace with me 
You tread the way to Arcady.” 


“The Lord has created medicines out of the 
earth, and he that is wise will not abhor 
them. —BLIBLE. 


Expect some laughter as the gods review 
The: contradictory things we mortals do, 

And most of all expect derision when 

We prate of brotherhood and slaughter men. 
We teach forgiveness in our prayer and song, 
Then fight like demons over fancied wrong: 
We love our neighbors as in Scripture told, 
But kill for boundaries and kill for gold; 
We sign treaties, and prepare: for war 

Just as we did a thousand years before. 





In pressing on by leaps and bounds, alack, 
We prove both progress and a slipping back. 





So man, progressing in his upward climb. 
Shows not the same advancement all the time; 





In spite of contradiction, vice and sin, 
Man still mounts upward by a force within.” 
—E. T. BUSH. 
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A rural masterpiece that is fast fading into history 


A Rural Poem—The Old Rail Fence 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


piece of literature. There is a 

rhyme, there is meter, there is 
musie in it. Here is where Bobwhite has 
had her nursery and brought up her 
young for centuries; here is where the 
Brown Thrasher, the Cardinal, the Cat- 
bird and scores of other Songbirds, have 
long found congenial brambles with a 
happy environment for raising families 
of avian children. Here is where the 
Chipmunk and the Grey Squirrels have 
roamed for centuries. 

With the rapid disappearance of the 
Old Rail Fence, there goes with it the 
sweet experiences of boyhood days which 
no modern fence with its clean adjacent 
ground can replace, 

In the eyes of a Nature lover an Old 
Rail Fence is a masterpiece. To the eyes 
of Birds and many other creatures, it 
must be the most attractive place on 
earth; and while we do not shed tears 
over its disappearance, yet the associa- 
tion of pleasant scenes and happy memo- 
ries with it shall always remain as a 
crowning halo of the years of yesterday. 

The tourist in driving through these 
United States will sometimes run onto a 
few Old Rail Fences, but not often will 
he find one as tall, stately and as dignified 
as the one shown in the accompanying 
picture. 

Let the Old Rail Fence take on the 
hosts of lichens and mosses and Nature 
will thus decorate it to the topmost rail so 
beautifully that it would be a fitting orn- 
ament for any garden if it could be 
transported there. 

On January first this year while on a 
trip to Kentucky, in passing through the 
mountains of Tennessee, I was delight- 
fully surprised when I observed a newly 
constructed rail fence, something that 
had not been mine to see within the last 
quarter of a century. 


F,; ieee Old Rail Fence is a classic 


From the top rail of these rustic fences 
of yesterday many were the songs and 
ealls of Birds broadcast on Summer days 
which have assured for them a permanent 
place in the hearts of mankind. 
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Random Nature Notes 


On the evening of February 28, 1932, 
I sat in my parlor and fought Mosquitoes 
from about my face. Some of my neigh- 
bors did the same, and yet the Mosquito 
does not normally arrive at my place 
before July or August and disappears 
with the first frost. 


The Black Fly is the worst pest that 
the human being has to contend with 
along the Amazon and Orinoco rivers. 
However, streams in the same locality 
with black water are absolutely free of 
these insects. 


The Syrphus Fly is seen in large num- 
bers during the winter months swarming 
around the funeral sprays and wreaths of 
fresh flowers in the cemeteries. Their 
young are destroyers of the Plant Lice. 


A friend tells me this story: A mother 
Mouse was found in the dresser drawer 
with a litter of nine babies. No person 
had the heart to kill her, but a trap was 
baited and set by the side of her children. 
The next morning when the trap was vis- 
ited, the cheese had not been touched, but 
the mother had removed her family of 
children to a safer place, and no person 
knew where.. Who says that even a 
Mouse is not wise? 


Two layers compose the divisions of 
the atmosphere; viz: At the bottom where 
the air moves up and down is the tropos- 
‘phere, and at the top where it moves only 
horizontally is the stratosphere. 





Silhouettes In Nature 
BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


OME of the most charming and per- 
S fect silhouettes are not those made 

by artists after years of practice, 
but those that Nature strikes at one 
stroke in a moment’s time with her con- 
trast between black and white. Trees in 
the moonlight, especially deciduous trees 
when their crowns are bare, offer the 
lover of both Nature and Art a remark- 
ably fine optical feast. This is especially 
true with the Lombardy Poplars at night, 
whether the limbs are bare or dressed in 
green foliage. Lombardies never look 
quite so majestic, dignified, and solemn, 
as they do after dark; and it is an inspi- 
ration to anyone to glimpse them under 
proper weather conditions, 


Early in the morning or at twilight, 
when the sparsely-set trees on the crown 
of a ridge are bare, Nature makes a won- 
derful display of her talent in drawing 
splendid silhouettes, and distance usually 
lends to the beauty and charm of the 
scene. 

Even in shows, one often finds in snap- 
shot pictures made, especially on cloudy 
days, that lovely silhouettes are possible. 
In the accompanying picture showing 
two boys snowballing each other, the dog 
is white, but the contrast shows him as 
being dressed in dark hair. 

In cities where one uses white window 
shades, the moonlight streaming down on 
the crown of some shrub, tree or vine, 














Snow and Clouds here make beautiful Silhouettes of Trees, 
and two boys snowballing, while the dog watches the fun. 
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will cast charming silhouettes so inter- 
esting that the candidate for a night’s 
repose may be tempted to choose the 
study of silhouettes in preference to 
sleep. 





Waterfalls 


cro of the best evidences of the im- 
mortal spark in the soul of man is 
his appreciation of the beauties and the 
grandeur of Waterfalls. 

It makes no difference in what part 
of the continent a Waterfall may be 
found, if it is accessible, it never goes 
begging for visitors. There is some- 
thing that silently but surely lures the 
normal person into the environment of 
a Waterfall, and no tongue or pen has 
yet been found versatile enough to ade- 
quately portray its grandeur and _ its 
beauty. 

The height of Waterfalls is often mis- 
leading. The highest are known as 
Cataracts. At three graceful leaps the 
waters of the Yosemite, of California, 
fall 2660 feet. The Oroco Falls, of the 
Monte Rosa, drop 2400 feet; the Grand 
Falls of Labrador are 2000 feet high; the 
Gavarnie, of the Pyrenees, are 1400 feet; 
and the falls of Staubbach, Switzerland, 
are 1000 feet. When it comes to large 
amounts of water dropping over stony 
precipices, yet not from a very great 
height, the two most famous are Victoria 
Falls of the Zambezi, which are 400 
feet, and those of our own Niagara 
River, which are from 150 to 164 feet. 
“Come here! Come here!’ the Cardinal pleads; 

“I sing for you,” the Wood Thrush calls; 


“These welcome words, the wise man heeds,” 
The brook declares in Waterfalls! 


Ropert SPARKS WALKER. 





Lula Falls on Lookout Mountain in Georgia;—a 
miniature compared to Niagara but just as beautiful 
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Editorial Notes 


NCE again we have proved the value 

of asking for information in this 
column. In the April issue I deseribed 
a bunch of eggs of some garden inhabi- 
tant, that I had discovered while weed- 
ing along the grassy edge of a border, 
last September. Only a day or two after 
the Frowrer GROWER itself arrived, the 
mail brought the desired answer on a card 
from Wisconsin, the name, 
Rena Bauer, being a familiar one to read- 
ers of this magazine. Miss Bauer had 
been wiser than I, and experimented her- 
self instead of asking biology teachers 
for information. Naturally they cannot 
be informed on all living things, a few 
type forms being studied. Miss 
Bauer also found eggs such as I had, but 
she put them into a flower pot along with 
a plant thus giving them natural condi- 
tions. Then they were taken into the 
house and allowed to develop. In time 
they became slugs. Just what I had sus- 
pected, but gave up the idea after read- 
ing an article on slugs in “Britannica” 
which said they were born alive. The 
edition was not a very recent one and 
there has been plenty of time for later 
study and research. 


writer’s 


only 


Does any one know the correct name of 
this Irides? Leaves somewhat like those 
of the Maricas, but more drooping and 
not so fan-shape in arrangement. Roots 
quite unlike Maricas and rising out of the 
soil in a manner that reminds one of the 
Bearded Iris. However, there are no real 
rhizomes, or if they may be called such, 
they are in appearance, rope-like, long 
growths that twine round and round fol- 
lowing the inside of the jar. Lots of lit- 
tle plants shoot up from these roots. 
This Irides takes longer to reach flower- 
ing age than the Maricas, but one is 
well repaid for the wait. From each 
large “hand or palm” a blossoming stalk 


rises. One just measured is twenty-three 
inches high. The stem branches, _re- 


branches, and branches again; the first 
branches being from four to six inches 
long. On the tips of the branches are 
beautiful little blossoms of delicate orchid 
and a perfect Iris in form; flat like the 


Japanese, but otherwise more like the 
Germanica. There are three sets of 
flower “leaves,” all more or less ruffled. 
The falls are flat, broader than the others, 
ruffled and fringed, pale orchid with an 
orange beard and an outline of veining in 
deeper orchid around the beard. The 
standards, of the same pale orchid, lie flat 
and between the falls. They are nar 
rower, slightly ruffled, but not fringed. 
Then there are three “uprights” also pale 
orchid, ruffled, and quite fringed. These 
stand up except as they curve outward 
and form shields for the three stamens 
which nestle 
side. 


against their under 
These three “uprights” may be the 


close 


pistils as there is nothing else that seems 
to lead down to the little green ovary 
with its minute white immature seeds so 
close to the stem that it appears to be a 
part of it. The lovely blossoms are two 
inches across and each spike will hold two 
or three dozen buds. Even one flower 
stalk makes a charming display but one 
plant jar may contain three or more 
“palms” of blooming size, insuring a de- 
lightfully striking display for at least two 
weeks. 

Who knows the name of this variety? 
The original little plant came from the 
conservatory of the boys’ school at Gro- 
ton, Mass. Some years ago one of the 
boys was attracted by it and obtained a 
piece which he brought to his unele, a 
local florist. The plants spread very fast 
but take three or four years to reach the 
blooming stage. 

Irides seem to be too little known. 
They are easy to grow and make such 
attractive and unusual house plants it 
seems a pity not to have them. 
formation about the different varieties 
and what kinds there are, would be ac- 
ceptable. It would be interesting to 
make a collection of Irides especially for 
Iris “fans,” thus being able to ride one’s 
hobby, both out-of-doors and indoors, and 
pretty much the year round. 


Any in- 


The following “Suggestions for Flower 
Lovers” were gleaned from the “Desert” 
magazine and are by the Ohio Chapter of 
the Wild Flower Preservation Society. 


“Use the same care in picking Wild Flow- 
ers that you would in picking flowers in 
your garden. Whenever possible do not 
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walk on the plants—you would not walk on 
them in your garden. 

“The leaves of the plant are its food 
factories; if we remove all the leaves in 
picking any flowers, we are destroying the 
factory, and taking away from the plant 
the opportunity to store food in its root- 
stock or bulb for the next season’s growth. 

“Picking flowers removes future seed. 
This is especially important in the case of 
annuals and biennials. 

“If you see only a few of some kind of 
flowers in the woods you are in, leave them 
even though that particular plant may not 
be classed as rare and disappearing. Or- 
chids should never be picked. 

“Do not pick flowers, even common ones, 
if you do not intend to take them home 
with you. There is no excuse for picking 
lowers only to throw them away an hour 
later. 

“Pick flowers by breaking their stems 
sharply, or cutting, not by pulling—pulling 
loosens the roots and may cause permanent 
injury to the plant. 

“Our flowering trees and shrubs should 
not be mutilated by ruthless tearing of 
branches. 

“Avoid excessive picking. We do not 
advocate no picking of Wild Flowers; we 
advocate discriminate, thoughtful, loving 
picking.” 


These “Suggestions” should be en- 
dorsed and strictly followed, not by 
flower lovers alone, but by every resident 
of our Country, young and old, native 
and foreign. 





Useful Hints for June 


N some ways June is a follow-up of 

May, especially during belated 
Springs. All quick-growing annuals can 
be given a second sowing, thus prolong- 
ing their season. Some annuals, the vari- 
ous Marigolds for instance, have such a 
long life that the May-sowing will suffice 
and supply flowers until frost comes. 
Calendulas often bloom into November 
unless a very heavy frost arrives earlier 
than usual. But on the other hand, many 
annuals, the dainty pink and white varie- 
ties of Gypsophila for example, grow 
quickly, bloom, and go to seed, within a 
tew weeks. To keep up a steady supply 
for cutting, sowings should be made every 
week or two through June and July. The 
same rule holds for short season vege- 
tables such as Radishes, Lettuce, Pepper- 
grass, Cresses, Peas, Beans and various 
others. 

For this location, June ushers in the 
season of flower shows, although some 
clubs hold one in May for Tulips, and 
other spring-flowering bulbs, as well as 
the earlier varieties of Bearded Iris. 


Many of the late-blooming annual 
weeds start up about now. They are 
small and easily pulled while they are 
young, but very difficult later on. Try 
to get after them now. That pretty lit- 
tle tree form, the European Spurge, 
is one of these. Being tiny, it escapes 
notice, but from August on to Winter, it 
is most noticeable except as to bloom and 
seed. These are so minute and the flowers 
being green, they can get in their life 
work of reproducing a supply for the 
luture without being greatly suspected of 
being other than a rather attractive lit- 
tle green tree-like weed. When green is 
a bit searce for small arrangements, this 


Funkia lanceolata (Plan- 

tain Lily) as a border 

for the North side of 
the house 











Funkia as a Shady Location Border Plant 


BY HARMON W. MARSH. 


OUR years ago I had three little 

clumps of Funkia lanceolata under 

some trees on a lot where we were 
to build a house. On taking up the 
plants it was found that they were easily 
divided and there were enough to plant 
a border about 100 feet long. 

The ground to which they were trans- 
planted was not rich and only about five 
feet from the north foundation of the 
house. After the initial watering when 
planted, the row received no cultivation 
and practically no attention of any kind. 
The first year the dark-green ribbed foli- 
age, about a foot high, came up early in 
the Spring and remained highly decora- 
tive until frost. The second year the 
plants multiplied until they made a very 
pretty border along the walk, and the 


(Ind.) 


very prolific bloom stalks, about two feet 
high, covered with dainty lilac-colored, 
six-pointed flowers, more than an inch 
in diameter, made a wonderful showing. 

The third year the row was practically 
divided to furnish plants for some friends 
who were attracted by the fine showing 
made in September, when the plants 
loom. The row immediately filled out 
and the accompanying picture will give 
some idea of its beauty. The flower 
stalks make a pretty bouquet and last 
fairly well when placed in water in vases. 

It is sometimes difficult to find plants 
that will flourish in almost any kind of 
soil and in partial shade and any reader 
desiring such plants will do well to in- 
vestigate this plant. I believe it is some- 
times called Plantain Lily. 





same little weed often comes handy. 
Even so, a garden looks rather unkempt 
and unloved if Spurge is allowed to get 
the upper hand. If there are hands 
enough to keep the garden as most of us 
would like it to be, there would be no 
Spurge, Jill-over-the-ground, or other 
pest, be it ever so attraetive. Once let 
these things get a foot-hold and they 
will be popping up eternally. 


June is the time to “hand pick” the 
rose beetles, if your section is unfortunate 
enough to harbor those noxious beasts. 
Luckily, Utica does not, although they 
thrive in countless numbers in sandy sec- 
tions not more than fifteen miles away. 
Happily for us they are said to be a 
sandy-soil animal, and our soil is fairly 
well supplied with clay. Evidently rose 
beetles also infest other plants, whether 
harmfully or not I do not know. In a 
nearby city, which has sandy soil, they 
are seen on Peonies in considerable num- 
bers, in some gardens at least. Why are 
they there if not to eat? 


Later: Stopped here to read what a 
local sandy-land authority has to say to 
the above query. Well, the answer 1s 
most decided, but not very encouraging. 
During the six weeks of the coming, stay- 


ing and going of rose beetles, they attack 
disasterously many plants besides Roses. 
Turn all available hands loose, armed 
with pans of diluted kerosene oil into 
which the picked-off beetles can be drop- 
ped to their death. There are sprays to 
be had, none however within many points 
of 100% effective results and all leaving 
the bushes and plants unattractive in ap- 
pearance. If sprays are used they must 
be applied frequently to accomplish their 
work. 

If you wish to transplant Arabis do not 
delay. It is through blooming and if 
started now will make a good growth be- 
fore dry weather comes. This attractive 
border plant easily succumbs (not estab- 
lished plants), during the heat and pos- 
sible drouth of July and August. 


Do not attempt more than surface eulti- 
vating, if you do any, in the borders 
where bulbs are. More harm than good 
is apt to be done by digging, unless it is 
done before the leaves of bulbs have dis- 
appeared. Even then, late sleeping 
perennials are in danger. Thus hardy 
borders are best carefully fed, weeded if 
necessary, and let alone. Some people 
sueceed in planting them so closely that 
weeding and cultivating are unnecessary. 
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It is partly a matter of individual taste 
whether one prefers such a planting or 
one where enough earth shows for a back- 
ground. 





Foundation Planting 


EF N using Conifers for foundation plant- 
ing several things should be considered, 
chief among them being location, as Coni- 
fers refuse to grow well and often not at 
all in the smoke and dust of a city. Next 
comes the type of house; for Conifers 
being more formal in character than 
shrubs, the house must be of architecture 
and material which will form a suitable 
background. 

Soil also would enter into our problem, 
but that would be the easiest to remedy 
as we can now make our soils acid or not 
as we wish them to be. 


A house without foundation planting 
looks bleak and bare, but whether using 
Conifers or shrubs, one must not lose 
sight of the fact that in a few years the 
house may be hidden by the foundation 
planting and instead of an attractive 
home, the place will be just a mess. Shrubs 
can be kept down by severe pruning but 
if Conifers which are so in vogue now, 
are used, care must be exercised in select- 
ing the suitable varieties and in placing 
them properly as regards windows and 
porches. In front of these the low grow- 
ing kinds should be used, such as Dwarf 
Pines, Junipers and Yews. For variation 
in height and for accent points use the 
taller growing ones at angles and corners. 
Even here care must be taken to choose 
those that do not finally become too tall 
for such near planting; and also to learn 
which ones can be sheared and thus kept 
within bounds. 

I would advise careful study of reliable 
catalogues; observation of well-established 
foundation plantings; noting good and 
bad points; asking advice of those who 
have had experience; and then making a 
plan of your own house, with the best 
planting scheme you can devise. 


GRACE BREMILLER. 





‘¢Colonial Gardens”’ 


“Colonial Gardens,” a book dealing with 
landscape architecture in George Washing- 
ton’s time, has just been issued by the 
United States George Washington Bicenten- 
nial Commission, to stimulate interest in 
this beautiful type of garden in connection 
with the Bicentennial celebration this year. 

A survey of the chapter titles gives a 
comprehensive hint of what the book con- 
tains. The Colonial Garden: Its History 
and Meaning, by Bradford Williams; 
Mount Vernon and other Colonial Places of 
the South, by Arthur A. Shurcliff; Gardens 
and Places ‘of Colonial Philadelphia, by 
Robert Wheelwright; Homes and Old Gar- 
dens of Old New York, by Richard Scher- 
merhorn, Jr.; Gardens of Old Salem and the 
New England Colonies, by Arthur A. Shur- 
cliff; Colonial Gardens of Charleston and 
the Far South, by Bradford Williams; The 
Colonial Garden of Today, by Fletcher 
Steele. 

The book is being sent to garden and hor- 
ticultural organizations, with a request 
that they cooperate with the Commission 
in the movement to revive interest in ex- 
isting Colonial gardens and the planting of 
new gardens of this type. 
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Japanese- Type Peonies 
BY H. M. HILL, (KANS.) 


80. Gypsy. 
wine-red evenly-rounded and cupped. Center, 
almost fully transformed petaloids, light at 
the base shading to the same dark-wine at 


HE name “Japanese,” is misleading 

as they are not necessarily from 

Japan. Nevertheless the name is de- 
cidedly descriptive as they are quite ori- 
ental in their rich coloring and form; and 
besides the Japanese seem to have first 
adopted them as their favorite Peonies, 
and to have named many of the sorts 
with such interesting names that they 
have an appeal not approached in our 
language. Fitting interpretation of these 
names by some one familiar with the col- 
orful tongue and at the same time imbued 
with their flower lore, it seems to me, 
would be very desirable. I wish I had 
more complete interpretations with some- 
thing of their history. It is unfortunate 
that the Japanese growers have seemed 
much confused in their descriptions and 
names. This has resulted in our dealers 
renaming many importations, and not al- 
ways happily. Perhaps one good result 
of this confusion has been the determina- 
tion of growers to be more discriminating 
in selection of Japanese Types for qual- 
ity and beauty, rather than as novelties. 
This again is attested by the fact that 
present-day lists are quite largely new as 
compared with those of only a few years 


ago. 
List OF JAPANESE-TYPE PEONIES 


85. Alma. (Shaylor, 1916)—A single row 
of rose-pink petals, formed irregularly 
around a mat of bright-yellow petaloids. 
Occasionally a feather-petal appears in the 
center. Plant, tall and graceful. 

92. Ama-No-Sode. (Heavenly Sleeve of a 
Garment)—One of the most attractive of 
this class. It has the appearance of an im- 
mense crimped and ruffled wild Rose. It is 
vigorous of growth and blooms freely on 
tall stems. 


89. Aureolin. (Shaylor, 1917)—Some- 
times referred to as the long-sought Yellow 
Peony, on account of its bright golden 
center. The single row of guard petals is 
bright rose-pink. Often has a _ pale-pink 
center feather. Not a strong plant with 
us, but the bloom on matured plants is more 
desirable than Alma. 

Fuji-Zomo-Gorono. Too new to be rated; 
in fact, not yet listed in the manual; but 
highly recommended by Mr. Brand and said 
to be a very fine, large, delicately-tinted, 
pink. 

92. Fuyago. (An Illuminated Castle) — 
Dark purplish-crimson, guard petalse of 
heart-shape and splendid substance. The 
center is a thick cushion of dark old-rose 
petaloids heavily tipped with pale buff, 
giving the whole flower a deep bronzy- 
crimson appearance. The foliage is rich 
green, tinged with red. Stems are tall and 
strong. One of the very finest of all deep- 
red Peonies, and a strong grower and free 
bloomer. 

82. Gold Mine. (Hollis, 
rose-pink, almost red. 
ingly irregular in its 
partly-cupped form. 


1907 )—Dark 
Flower is charm- 
partly-open and 
Has a center of 
Plant is a strong 
As it grows and 
should rate _much 


stained pink petaloids. 

grower with good stems. 
blooms 
higher. 


with us, it 





(Hollis, 1904) —Guards, dark 


the ends as the guard petals. Not an ex- 
tra strong plant with us, but the flower 
does not feather. 

90. Henri Potin. an-re-pé-tin (Doriat, 
1924)—-Erroneously rated at 80 in the de- 
scriptive list of the new Peony Manual, but 
given the correct high rating in the index. 
It is a deep pink, tinted carmine; with a 
big tuft of filamentous petals gradually 
turning white and yellow at the tips. The 
plant is vigorous and the stems good. 

93. Isani-Gidui. Mr. Mead says that he 
has information direct from Japan that the 


correct name for this peony is “Isami 
Jishi,” meaning “Shining Lion”; but the 
Peony Society decided that the original 


name was too well-established to attempt 
correction. It is considered the most 
beautiful white Japanese Peony. Flowers 
very large and perfect in form. Smooth 
guard petals of pure white; center, a 
rounded mat of thin staminodes of rich 
buff-yellow. Foliage crinkled. Plant vig- 
orous and floriferous. 

95. Kukeni Jishi. The delicate flesh- 
pink guard petals are large, smooth and 
evenly rounded and of splendid substance, 
with a satiny sheen. The yellow center is 
full and the color deepens to a deeper 
golden-yellow at the narrow tips of the 
staminodes. Foliage ruffled. Plant vigor- 
ous and stems strong. Mr. Little, one of 
our best Peony authorities, rates this as 
one of the most distinct and beautiful Japs. 

87. Margaret Atwood. Pure-white cup- 
shaped flowers with a pink flush on the out- 
side petals. Golden center. Carpels green 
with white base and creamy tips. This 
variety is said to have been selected from 
an importation of Toro-no-maki by Mr. 
Farr, and was spoken of by him as being 
the largest pure white. Plant is distinct 
from either Toro-no-maki or Isani Gidui, 
with us; but the flower is said by other 
growers to resemble both of those sorts. 

86. Mikado. 1898—A waved and cupped 
deep-crimson that is generally considered 
one of the best of its type and color, and 
it certainly is a great garden decoration. 
Foliage is abundant and close; stems erect 
and strong. The only Japanese sort 
honored with a color reproduction in the 
new Peony Manual, and the picture is rich 
and striking. 

Oimatsu—Unrated, and not described in 
the manual, “Clarissa” is given as synony- 
mous. It is a delicate pink that comes out 
with much charm, soon fading to white. 
Plant strong; and stem good. 

Oiinawa—Origin unknown. Listed among 
the Japs in the “Manual, but not described. 
It seems a pity that no trace of its origin 
can be found, because it is a curiosity in 
the Peony world. The plant is dwarf and 
quite shrubby, with tough woody stems and 
something of the crown “and root system of 
the tree-peony. The bloom is more “single” 
than Japanese and is bright-crimson, but 
not large. 

87. Princess Duleep Singh. (Kelway)— 
This has a double row of guard petals that 
are cupped. Color is a dark old-rose pink, 
and the center is a large cluster of buff- 
yellow staminodes faintly stained rose- 
pink at the base. Waxy fragrance. Foli- 
age heavy and dark green. Plant vigorous. 
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90. Some Ganako.—Broad, waved and 
cupped guard petals of clear dark crimson. 
The center is flat, and the buff staminodes 
are crinkled. The plant is spreading and 
has dark green ruffled leaves. Flower, very 
beautiful but only fair in substance. 


Soshi. (Millet)—-New and unrated, but 
described as _ bright-crimson with good 
substance. 


94. Tomate Boku.—F lower very large and 
refined. The cupped petals are enormous 
and the varying shades of light-pink and 
old-rose pink give it unusual charm. The 
center staminodes are long and thread-like, 
yellow at the base and with flat crinkled 
tips that are rose-pink tinted buff and 
yellow. The green carpels are downy with 
striking rose-red tips. Fragrance faintly 
pleasant. Plant strong but dwarf and 
spreading, and a slow increaser. Well- 
established plants give a fine bloom on 
every stem, and often have side blooms that 
are smaller and later. Generally consid- 
ered the very finest Japanese sort. Blooms 
are larger and of finer quality than Tokio. 

89. Jokio—The pink color is slightly 
paler than either Ama-no-sode or Tomate 
Boku. The center is composed of larger 
staminodes also, that are loose in forma- 
tion and delicately tinted pink and yellow. 
Plant is also taller and more erect. Quite 
strong and attractive. 

90. Toro-No-Maki. (A Book That En- 
lightens Every Secret Under the Heavens) 
—The delicately-tinted flesh-colored guard 
petals are perfectly formed, and _ soon 
change to an attractive lilac-white. The 
center forms a ball of partly transformed 
staminodes; white edged with yellow. Up- 
right in growth and vigorous. 

80. Torpilleur. tor-pee-yér, (Dessert, 
1913)—I take it for granted that the 
peculiar whorling arrangement of the guard 
petals suggested the name. At any rate, 
this gives it a distinctly Jappy effect which 
is accentuated by the deep wine-red color, 
with just a little bluish cast. The center 
of almost completely transformed petaloids 
is of the same rich color, minutely tipped 
yellow. The green carpels are tipped 
bright-red. Strong plants often show a 
feather in the center. The plant is medium 
in height and a strong grower with ex- 
cellent foliage. 

90. White Lady. (Kelway, 1900)—The 
cupped form of the large, pure-white, un- 
dulated petals makes this particularly 
noticeable. The large yellow center is of 
staminodes having rough edges. Foliage 
good. Plant rather dwarf with stiff stems. 

77. Yeso—This charming sort should 
rate higher. It opens flesh-white with sul- 
phur center, but soon fades to white. The 
plant is strong and upright and the 
flowers come at a uniform height, giving it 
high value as a landscape plant. 





Begonias 

Every plant has its own habits 
idiosyncrasies, and sometimes it 
years of experimenting to discover its 
peculiar ones. I raised Begonias for 
years; some plants bloomed profusely one 
Winter then the next Winter simply 
sulked; not a bloosom. Finally I trailed 
their particular likes and dislikes to their 
lair. I slipped two Begonias last July. 
To my surprise they were loaded with 
bloom all Winter. One plant failed to make 
much growth, but has been a mass of bloom. 

A plant of G@lorie de Lorraine which is 
supposed to be always in bloom, has not 
been worth its keep, but it is an old plant, 
slipped last year. 

My conclusion is that Begonias should 
be young plants, slipped in the Summer 
for the following Winter’s bloom. 


Mrs. Susre E. CapwaLLaper, (I4.) 
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When the Bees are Swarming 
BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


childhood and the happy days spent 

with grandfather and his Bees. In 
those days much Swarming was expected, 
and the excitement of the Swarming 
Season stirred up great enthusiasm in 
the household of the Beekeeper. Someone 
must always be on the watch to catch 
the Swarms as they issue, and hives and 
equipment must be in readiness. 

At least as many Swarms were ex- 
pected as there were hives of Bees and 
sometimes two or three times as many 
were secured. We had not come to real- 
ize that Swarming could be controlled, 
and that increase could be made after 
the crop was harvested, as a great sav- 
ing in cost to the Beekeeper. In those 
days Beekeeping was a simple matter. 
We knew little to do except to hive the 
Swarms as they came out, put supers on 
the hives and remove them when they 
were filled with Honey. The crop of 
Honey secured was a very modest one, 
but our lives were as simple as our meth- 
ods, and but little money was needed to 
provide for our necessities. 

Our later-day practice has greatly in- 
creased the profit derived from the Bees, 
as it has for many other lines of human 
endeavor. We have lost something in the 
change, however, and I often find myself 
longing for a chance once again to enjoy 
the experience of caring for the Bees in 
an old-time apiary for a day, at the 
height of the Swarming Season. True 
enough, Swarms still come out in the best 
regulated apiaries, but the number is 
small compared with those that commonly 


ena brings back memories of my 








issued when the Bees were managed in 
the old time let-alone plan. Give me a 
warm day in June, an apiary with a hun- 
dred hives of Bees and the Swarming 
Fever, and I can think of no more inter- 
esting or exciting experience. 

Dozens of colonies will be building 
queen cells in preparation for Swarming; 
the hives will be crowded with young 
Bees and new nectar will be coming from 
the fields. Conditions will be most favor- 
able for natural increase and the new 
colony can be expected to establish itself 
with a minimum of risk and with the 
shortest delay. Swarming is the natural 
way of making increase among the Bees. 
The number of individuals composing a 
colony may greatly enlarge, but the effect 
is a temporary one, for no permanent 
increase comes except as the colony 
divides and establishes a new unit. 

When a young Queen is fully grown 
and is ready to leave the royal cell, the 
old Queen leaves the hive with the field 
Bees to seek a new home, leaving the old 
home with its abundant store and numer- 
ous infants in the nursery to the younger 
Bees. When the time arrives to leave, the 
greatest excitement prevails. The Bees 
pour outside as though in response to 
an alarm of fire. They dance about in 
the air in wild abandon and then settle 
quietly on some convenient branch. Seouts 
are apparently absent seeking a new 
habitation and when they return the en- 
tire group flies away to the new home. 

In the meantime, if the Beekeeper 


learns of their holiday, he brings a new 
hive and setting it beneath them shakes 
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them down. Finding a suitable domicile 
ready to hand they set up a joyous hum- 
ming and immediately go in and set up 
housekeeping, Within a few hours they 
will be as busy as though they had always 
been there. 

It often happens that when the Swarm- 
ing note is heard from one colony, sev- 
eral others nearby which are prepared 
for Swarming will come out also and sev- 
eral Swarms may be in the air at one 
time. Sometimes the Swarms will cluster 
together and when they do, the Bee- 
keeper finds great difficulty in separating 
them. If, perchance, he ean find the 
Queens, he can cage them and place one 
in each of the new hives and then shake 
part of the cluster of Bees before each 
one. In this way he makes a fairly suc- 
cessful division, although one may be far 
stronger than another. 


The occasional day when one hives fif- 
teen or twenty Swarms is a never-to-be- 
forgotten experience. ln all my life I ean- 
not recall anything quite equal to it. The 
warm sunshine, the singing of the birds, 
the green of the grass, and the excite- 
ment of the Bees all combine to make 
for me a happy day unequalled with any 
human contest of any kind. 

Our present-day conditions continue to 
demand more and more production at less 
cost per unit; and Beekeeping, like every- 
thing else, has felt the change. My friend 
who now depends entirely upon his Bees 
for the support of his family, will care 
for five hundred hives where my grand- 
father was content with one hundred or 
less. He watches for the first sign of 
Swarming and endeavors to discourage it, 
because he knows that to divide the 
colony at the beginning of the harvest 
will greatly reduce his crop. Before the 
hive shows signs of crowding, he adds 
another story to the hive to give cluster- 
ing space upstairs for the young Bees and 
to avoid crowding of the brood chamber. 
With larger hives and less crowding, the 
Bees are likely to continue storing rather 
than preparing to swarm. When the 
harvest is nearly ended, a portion of the 
Bees are removed to a new hive and given 
a new Queen. Thus a new colony is estab- 
lished and the Beekeeper gets the desired 
increase without cutting down the size 
of his crop. 

Swarm control is not quite the simple 
matter that this description indicates, for 
there are times when the Bees insist on 
Swarming in spite of great effort on the 
part of the Beekeeper. No particular 
kind of hive or system of management 
will stop Swarming entirely. Larger 
hives, which insure plenty of room at all 
times, do greatly reduce it, and many 
colonies will go through an entire Sum- 
mer with no attempt in that direction. 

Various manipulations have been tried 
as a means of controlling Swarming, but 
it is doubtful whether these efforts are 
worth the bother. If the Beekeeper times 
his operations so as always tu give the 
Bees plenty of room, and avoids the 
crowding of the brood nest with young 
Bees, the Swarming is not likely to be 
excessive. When Swarms do issue, if no 
increase is wanted, they can be hived and 
later be reunited with the parent colony. 
(Continued in Col. 1, page 277) 
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Growing the Oncocyclus Iris 
BY R. M. CARLETON, (IIL) 


Weed in the May issue did justice 

to two noble species of the genus 
Iris, but I am afraid it did not emphasize 
how difficult the pure species of Onco- 
cyclus is to grow. 

This is no flower for the mere tyro :— 
it is a garden adventure just a little less 
difficult than the propagation of tropical 
orchids. In fact it might well be saved 
for the time when one has done almost 
everything else in the world, and is ready 
to tackle something really difficult; say, 
after one has climbed the Jungfrau, 
broken seventy in golf, written the Great 
American Novel, and grown Lilium 
Giganteum to perfection. 

The easiest of the lot is Susiana, while 
Lorteti, considered by many the most 
beautiful Iris in the world has been grown 
successfully by only a handful of men 
in the world. Even the late Rev. Henry 
Kubank, who succeeded in growing 
Susiana in a group of over 700, never 
succeeded in flowering its shy relative. 

My own experience with Gatesii and 
Susiana differed somewhat from the 
directions given by Mr, Weed, and was 
based on information given by an uncle 
of mine who drew directly on the Rev. 
Mr. Eubank’s knowledge; whose neighbor 
he was. I will summarize it for those 
who might like to try this difficult floral 
experiment : 

First of all, we must consider the 
natural habitat of the species. It is 
found on hard, sun-baked hillsides in 
Palestine and Asia Minor. The soils in 
which it grows are definitely calcareous 
or chalky, containing about 4% of eal- 
cium carbonate. During the summer 
months, no rain falls, and the ground is 
baked as hard as a sun-dried adobe block. 
Remember this hardness, for it is import- 
ant. At this time the plant is completely 
dormant. 

In the late fall, about the middle of 
October ordinarily, the fall rains begin, 
which start the plant into growth, and it 
remains in growth, although not very 
active, until about March, when the 
flowers burst into bloom. 

It is this cyele which we must repro- 
duce, in part at least, if we would succeed 
with this difficult species. First of all is 
the matter of soil. It should contain one 
pound of hydrated lime for every two 
cubie feet of soil. Half of this lime 
might well be the type known as finishing 
lime, which supplies magnesium as well 
as calcium. The Rev. Mr. Eubank used 
old mortar, which was lime mortar. 

The firmness of the soil is an import- 
ant factor, for the Oncocyelus Iris revels 
in a firm bed. While it will grow in a 
loose, friable soil, it will not be at its 
best unless the bed is first pounded down 
with the flat of a spade, and then covered 
with heavy boards and tramped down. 
As drastic as this may seem, it does not 


Tw splendid article by Howard 





come near making as firm a bed as the 
species enjoys in its native habitat. I 
nearly forgot to mention that manures 
should be avoided in preparing the soil, 
but a generous double-handful of bone- 
meal should be added to each bushel of 
soil. 

The beds must be raised to provide per- 
fect drainage, and if the subsoil is not 
naturally coarse and well-drained, by all 
means dig out for two feet, and fill in 
a good foot of broken brick and coarse 
ashes, over which the prepared soil 1s 
placed and tamped. 

While some claim to do well by taking 
up and replanting in the Fall, Sir Michael 
Foster, perhaps the greatest authority 
who ever lived on the genus Iris, said 
that the Oncocyelus Iris resents being dis- 
turbed, and will not grow properly except 
in permanent plantings. 

This means that in order to provide the 
necessary dry spell and baking in Sum- 
mer, cold frames must be provided for 
covering the dormant plants during the 
latter half of June, through to the last of 
August. And this does not mean merely 
lath shade or cloth; leak-proof glass sash 
must be provided to turn away any pos- 
sible moisture. The sides of the frame, 
however, should be open to allow for 
perfect ventilation. 

September Ist to 15th is soon enough 
to remove the protection. This will allow 
the new roots to start (the roots of this 
species are annual, and new roots are 
grown every year), and yet will not push 
the growth along to such an extent that 
frost will kill off the bloom for the 
following Spring. 

As soon as the ground freezes, cover 
the frame with a heavy covering of marsh 
hay or similar protection. The purpose 
of this is not to keep the plant from 
freezing, but to keep it so cold that it 
will forego its habit of remaining in semi- 
active growth during the Winter. If not 
protected, this species will try to rush 
into bloom during warm spells in January 
and February, and will certainly be 
killed. Keep it cold until only the 
lightest of frosts are to be experienced. 


Under the treatment I have just out- 
lined, Susiana lived and thrived with me 
for five years, until I saw my first bloom 
of William Mohr, and decided that my 
precious space might better be devoted 
to that gorgeous variety instead. But for 
the man with plenty of ground, and the 
capacity for infinite pains, I suggest an 
adventure in the Oncocyelus group. 

For the gardner with limited space, the 
much less exacting hybrids mentioned by 
Mr. Weed are much more satisfactory. 





My November-Blooming Iris 


[ Uaine the long warm spell in No- 
vember, 1931, which was rather gen- 
eral over the country, it was my pleasure 
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one morning to discover buds on two 
elumps of Iris. When found, the buds 
were fat and full, but did not show color. 
I thought they were Germanica Alba 
which blooms early in the Spring, and 
that they had mistaken the balmy 
weather for their own blooming season. 


The buds were watched constantly and 
after a few days it became apparent that 
the flowers would be blue and not white. 
That was equally thrilling and I reclassi- 
fied them as the dear purple flags of 
earliest Spring. The latter variety I 
have seattered around the garden so that 
the eye may be rejoiced no matter in 
what direction it turns in March. I was 
wrong again, for the fall flowers were 
Boy Blue or Blue Boy, I was not sure 
which. That is a question, for both are 
listed in the Iris Social Register. 


After a study of the catalogues it ap- 
pears that mv Iris is Boy Blue. It is 
classified as “Blue-purple, medium-deep.” 
Blue Boy is called “blue-self” in one list 
and “red-purple” in another. My Iris 
has elear blue-lavendar standards with 
falls of the same color in a deeper shade. 
The beard is bright yellow. Boy Blue is 
given no rating and no mention is made 
of a tendeney to bloom in the Fall. 


When I rushed with the news to the 
friend who had given me my plants she 
recalled that the friend who had given 
her the Iris did say that “under favor- 
able conditions,” it would bloom in the 


Fall. 


The November flowers of Boy Blue 
were not in any way aborted or stingy. 
Five stalks with four flowers apiece 
bloomed in one clump, and three stalks, 
each with three blossoms, in the other. 
Being rather late spring bloomers, it is 
hoped that the plants will have rested 
from their extra efforts and be ready to 
flower again next May, for Boy Blue is 
a more than weleome sight whether he 
comes among the many guests of the 
Spring or in solitary splendor in the 
Autumn. Solitary at least in my hum- 
ble garden which does not yet boast 
Autumn Glow, a yellow, nor Autumn 
King, nor Autumn Queen, two blue- 
purples with the delightful habit of cele- 
brating two seasons with their beautiful 
banners. 


While the conditions of the fall season 
in 1931 were naturally favorable, similar 
conditions might reasonably be brought 
about artificially by means of protection 
around the roots and overhead such as 
are given Chrysanthemums before frost 
is due. 

Mary S. Smirn, (Tenn.) 





(Continued from Col. 1, page 276) 


To the Beekeeper who keeps Bees for 
a hobby and is not particularly interested 
in securing the largest possible quantity 
of Honey, I would say let them Swarm. 
Half the fun of Beekeeping is in hiving 
Swarms and watching the Bees get started 
n the new quarters. The man whose live- 
lihood depends upon the Bees must make 
the most of every effort as a matter of 
course. There are many, however, who 
keep Bees as a relaxation and a rest for 
tired nerves and to such the Swarms pay 
the biggest dividends. 
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Something for Our Children 


Conducted by ESTHER HAAS (Kans.) 





A Happy Little Boy 


OBBY, a cunning three-year-old boy, 

ran in to Mother, who was baking 
cookies in the big airy farm kitchen. In 
his chubby little hand he carried a bunch 
of flowers which he had carefully picked 
all by himself. Wild flowers they were, 
all kinds of weeds and some grasses, but 





Bobby, a happy little boy 


mother could not have been more pleased if 
he had given her the most expensive bou- 
quet that could be bought at any flower 


shop, because her own baby had picked 
them. “Thank you darling,” said mother 


as she planted a kiss upon his rosy cheek. 
Bobby was always thinking of something 
nice for mother. 

Suppose we stop a moment and have a 
look at little Bobby. He was a healthy, 
happy baby boy, with big blue eyes and 
yellow curls who was always smiling at 
every one he met. The little boy was a 
friend to every one, friends as well as 
strangers. Besides Bobby, there was Daddy 
and Mother, and big brother Ben, living on 
their farm home where there were lots of 
sheep, cattle, and other live stock. Bobby 
had a dog but we will have to wait until 
next month to hear about him. 

Brother Ben was thirteen years old and 
went to school. One bright morning mother 
dressed Bobby in his best clothes and said 
he could go to school with Brother. That 
was something the little boy had never 
done before so of course he was happy. 
They set off on a pony which Ben rode to 
school each morning. 

Ben’s teacher, a kind lady, welcomed 
little Bobby kindly that morning and gave 
him a bright picture book to enjoy. He 
sat beside Brother while he studied and 
recited his lessons. How interested the 
baby was in everything that went on in 
that big room. At recess all of the children 
tried to entertain him on the swings and 
other play things they had. He was surely 
quite a favorite and pet among teachers 
and children alike. 

Finally when night came and it was time 
to go home, Bobby bade goodby to the 
other children and the teacher and started 
for home and mother, behind Ben. The 
boy had never been away from mother for 


so long a time before and he was a happy 
baby to see mother’s face when they rode 
into the yard. Bobby never forgot what a 
good time he had when he went to school 
for the first time, and talked about it for 
days afterward. 


(Continued next month) 


Children of the Bible 


HIS month we have the story in the 

Bible about a little boy seven years 
old, whose name was Joash. His grand- 
mother, Athaliah tried to kill all of the 
heirs to the throne (people who are rulers 
in their turn), because her son had been 
killed. 

The boy Joash’s aunt, Jehosheba, stole 
the boy with his nurse and hid them for 
six years because she feared the baby would 
be put to death also. The little boy’s 
father’s name was Ahaziah, who was the 
son of Athaliah, who was then ruler of the 
land. 

The priest of the temple by the name of 
Jehoiada, sent for the captains and other 
priests to come together and made a cove- 
nant or promise with them, telling them 
just what each was to do. A third of 
them were to be keepers of the king’s house, 
another third were to be at a certain gate 
and the other third were to help watch 
over the king’s house. They were to watch 
over the king, to protect him from his 
“enemies, 

Then they brought this little boy, the 
king’s son and put a crown upon his head 
and the priest said that he was to be king, 
even though he was only seven years old. 
The old grandmother heard the loud noise 
and all of the people rejoicing. She was 
angry and would have harmed the boy, 
but the priest commanded for her to be 
taken out of the city. 

The good people destroyed the idols that 
were in the land and the priest who wor- 
shipped idols. God’s people ruled over the 
land and all was quiet and peaceful. 





Last month, we needed to remember 
Mother on Mother’s Day. This month we 
should remember Father, as his day comes 
in June. I am sure he would be glad for 
a kind word and loving acts from his boys 
or girls, as much as Mother. Remember to 
do something nice for Father on Father’s 
Day. 


Tales of Little Quack-Quack 


Little ten-year-old Joanna lived on a 
farm with Grandma and Grandpa, because 





her father and mother were both dead. 
This farm was just two miles from a 
small town. The little girl had several 


pets, including a dog, two kitties, a pony, 
and a little duck. Grandmother raised 
ducks’ along with her chickens. Joanna 
loved her pets and was very kind to them. 
She had been taught from a very little girl 
how to care for her pets and neglect of 
one would cause the pet to be given to 
some one who would care for it. 

The pet duck’s name was Quack-Quack, 
because she went about the yard quacking 
so much. When Joanna returned home 
from school at night, her pets would wel- 
come her, wanting to be petted. She road 
Jerry the pony to school every day. 

Little Quack-Quack had a small but tight 
house out in the back yard to sleep in at 
night, the door being closed at night to 
keep anything from bothering the duck. 
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When it was Summer, the door was closed 
with a screen, and the two windows were 
covered with screens too. The house was 
kept clean with nice clean litter on the 
floor. 

We might think the poor little duck 
would have been lonesome all alone, but 
she was used to being alone, because, as she 
was a little smaller than grandma’s other 
ducks, she was given to Joanna and was 
raised by herself. What a cute pet she 
made. How she waddled back and forth, 
the way ducks have of walking, quacking, 
and making a big fuss. Joanna gave her 
corn, bran, and nice fresh water every day; 
then she went about the yard eating grass 
and catching bugs during the Summer. 

After a rain what fun Joanna had watch- 
ing the funny antics of Quack-Quack as she 
splashed and tumbled in the puddles of 
water that stood about the yard. The 
harder the rain the better Quack-Quack 
liked it, even though Joanna did not like 
to stay in and sometimes found it hard 
to amuse herself on rainy days. 

Grandmother said when Quack-Quack 
gets big and old enough, you may pick the 
feathers off and save them for a nice soft 
pillow for your room. She will soon grow 
more feathers. 

Sometime later, boys and girls, we may 
have more stories about little Joanna and 
her pets. 





Something to Draw 


In connection with . our story this 
month, here is something to draw. Sup- 








pose we draw little Joanna’s pet duck 
Quack-Quack and one of Grandma’s drakes. 
You know the drake has curls in his tail 
while Quack-Quack has only a straight tail. 





Our Nature Study 
THE BEAVER 
HIS month suppose we study a little 
about a very interesting animal, which 
is the largest rodent in this country and 
in fact one of the largest in the world. 
The Beaver is called a “lumberman, builder, 
and engineer.” He looks something like 
a giant rat, only the face resembles the 
squirrel’s face. He has a thick, heavy body, 


dark brown in color, with the underneath 
a little lighter. 


When he is sitting on his 
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dam, his body is rounded, making him 
look quite clumsy, but he has the most 
useful and remarkable tail. It is broad, 
thick and flat, rather oval in shape and is 
covered with scales instead of hair. An- 
other thing about the Beaver is his feet. 
The hind feet are webbed like a duck while 
the front ones are free from web. He uses 
his hind feet, as paddles, when swimming. 

Another important use for this tail is 
in building his home and dam. In the first 
place, he digs a canal from the water out 
to where trees are standing as he is not 
so much in danger from coyotes, bears and 
bob cats, his enemies. After the canal is 
finished, he goes out to a tree, and sitting 
down with his tail as a brace, he takes 
the tree trunk in his hands and begins 
biting out pieces of bark. He goes all 
around the trunk doing this until the tree 
is ready to fall. He slaps the water with 
his tail to give warning to his friends and 
runs out of the way. Then he drags the 
tree to the water and pushes it to where 
he wants to build his dam. By carrying 
sticks and digging up mud, he plasters his 
dam, then he builds his home beside the 
dam where the water is deepest. He has 
one big room with a comfortable bed of 
shredded wool. He makes two openings 
out from his house, all under water. The 
mud is so hard on the outside that no 
enemy can break through even when the 
pond is frozen over. 

His principal food is bark but besides 
that he eats berries, mushrooms, grass, 
leaves and stems of plants. Also he eats 
Lily roots, and roots of Alder and Willow. 


Suppose you make a nature scrap-book. 
Any blank paged book will do to record 
happenings, birds seen, animals observed, 
etc. A visit to a pond or stream will 
give material for your book and you might 
gather wild flowers to press for your pages. 
Be sure to give the date found and names 
of whatever you put in your book, for 
future reference. 





The Lost Baby—A True Story 


THREE-YEAR-OLD Baby, one sum- 

mer day, ran out-of-doors to play. 
Her mother always watched her and did not 
let her little daughter out of sight long, but 
this time Mother thought she was playing 
in the yard. 

The Baby did play awhile, but the Pup 
was in the yard too. Pretty soon Puppy 
decided he would explore the road as it 
stretched invitingly down over a hill. His 
little mistress saw him start and thought 
she would have a run too. 

It was lots of fun to Baby and Puppy 
for awhile, but by the time they reached 
the bottom of the hill, Baby had decided 
she did not know exactly where she was. 
Looking back over the road she had come, 
home looked a long way off and there was 
no mother’s face smiling at her. Of course 
Puppy did not mind because he was look- 
ing for the tracks of a rabbit in the soft 
dirt at the side of the road. 

By this time, Mother missed her little 
one and started to find her. She looked 
everywhere in the yard but no Baby could 
she find. Finally she went out into the 
road. There looking down from the top of 
the hill, she saw her Baby and the Puppy 
at the foot of the hill. Baby saw Mother’s 
loving face looking at her. That was the 
best sight she had seen for some time. 

This little Girl had not really ran away, 
but followed the Pup as he wandered down 
the road in search of some excitement. 
What if cattle had come along? But as it 
happened, nothing had happened to the 
Baby, but she was very glad to go home 
with Mother and play in the yard. 
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Female Moths of Promethea, and of other 
kinds, when enclosed by screening have been 
noticed to attract many males of their kind, 
by their scent at night. One wonders from 
whence they all came. 


The annual rainfall varies in the United 
States, from 120 inches in the Olympic Mts. 
of Washington, to less than five inches in 
South Eastern California. 


Sassafras and Mulberry Trees have three 
distinct leaf forms, and all three may fre- 
quently be found on the same twig. 


A Swallow flies a mile in 18 seconds. 


Cactus flowers range from white to gor- 
geous reds and purple. Some of the small- 
est plants have the largest bloom. The leaves 
are in the form of spines. The spines are 
barbed like the quills of porcupine,— they 
go in easy and pull out hard. 


Have seen the Red-headed Woodpecker, 
English Sparrow, and Blue Jay dart out 
in the air catching Moths, Butterflies, and 
Beetles,— the same way as do the King- 
birds, Phoebes, Pewees, Warblers, and all 
Flycatchers. 


The Clouded Sulphur (Philodice) Butter- 
fly is the yellow Butterfly seen in large 
numbers around Clover, and mud-puddles. 
It is also called Winter Buttercup. 


The Pokeweed is found from Maine and 
Ontario to Florida and Texas. This wide 
distribution is due to the Robins, Flickers, 
Chewinks, and Downy Woodpeckers and 
other birds that are fond of these berries, 
dispersing the seed far and wide. 


Trees do not grow by stretching and 
lengthening their limbs. Fence wires stapled 
to growing trees remain the same distance 
from the ground. 


The Cockroach has changed least of any 
member of the animal Kingdom since pre- 
historic age. 


The Great Crested Flycatcher usually has 
one or more snake-skins, if he can find them, 
decorating his nest; or it may be to scare 
enemies. 


The Hog Peanut is a dainty, climbing 
wildling, with leaves of three leaflets. It 
bears two kinds of flowers. Those on the 
stem are in a loose raceme of a few lavender 
flowers, shaped like Vetch; the flowers close 
to the ground have no corolla but are most 
productive. The nut-like kernels found 
underground are supposed to make choice 
tidbits for hogs to root after, whence its 
name Hog Peanut. 


The Green Clouded Swallowtail Butterfly 
lays its eggs on Sassafras. The Caterpillar, 
after fed up on Sassafras leaves, makes a 
home for itself by folding over a leaf. The 
Caterpillar wears two eye spots on its back 
to frighten enemies, 


The Searlet Painted Cup has an insig- 
nificant pale-yellow flower, which no one 
would notice unless pointed out. The showy 
part is colored leaves that tip the stem. 
This gives it the name of Meadow Fire or 
Indian Paint-brush besides Painted Cup. 


The Dragon Fly (Darning Needle) forms 
its legs in a sort of net, and gathers and 
eats insects as it darts through the air. 


Cisco is the name of two distinct species 
of Whitefish, viz: The Lake Mooneye, and 
the Lake Herring. 
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Quince Growing 


(_ ABOERERS who have not forgotten 
the arts of canning and preserving 
will find the Quince a delightful addition 
to their garden fruits. The Quince is so 
unusual when cooked, and lends itself so 
readily to combination with other fruits 
in the manufacture of preserves, that it 
deserves wider use. 

The Quince can come nearer to taking 
care of itself than most other fruits, and 
when only a bushel or two are grown they 
characteristically receive little or no care. 
While they will grow with some neglect, 
the Quince responds promptly to good 
care. 

The Quince has a very shallow root- 
system and may be grown in spots too 
wet for some other fruits; but the Quince 
will not grow with its roots in water any 
better than other fruits. The Quince re- 
quires plenty of plant food and a soil 
that is not too dry. In dry soils the fruit 
is likely to be tough and flavorless. 

The Quince thrives best in a deep, rich 
warm soil. It may be grown in an out- 
of-the-way corner, but should not be left 
entirely to itself. A good mulch over the 
roots during the hot dry months helps 
appreciably, for the Quince needs such a 
muleh more than deeper rooted fruits. 


The Quince grows very slowly and 
pruning should be light. Heavy pruning 
and too heavy fertilization should be 
avoided for they tend to over-stimulate 
growth and may result in severe injury 
by blight—one of the worst foes of 
Quinces. The only known remedy for 
blight is to eut it out. 

Another serious trouble which Quinces 
have, is cedar rust which is easily recog- 
nized by the distorted twigs and fruit 
and by the orange-yellow spores which 
appear later. This is much worse in some 
seasons than in others and the only prac- 
tical remedy is to get rid of the cedars. 

Quinces should be picked carefully, to 
avoid bruising, as soon as the color is 
good. The yield of fruit from a well- 
tended bush will run from a peck to two 
bushels or more. If handled carefully 
Quinces may be kept in a good cellar 
until January or longer. The most wide- 
ly- grown varieties are Orange and Cham- 
pion. 

In addition to its merits as a fruit for 
the home garden, the flowers of the 
Quince should not be overlooked. They 
are beautiful displayed prominently. 


R. A. VAN METER. 





New plantations of Red Raspberries 
are started by transplanting suckers or 
canes that grow from root-like under- 
ground stems, at some distance from the 
parent plant. Try to get a piece of this 
pect a underground stem with each 
sucker plant to give the plant a better 
start. 


Black Knot should be pruned out 
carefully from plum trees before warm 
weather starts spore production. Prob- 
ably this disease will spread from the 
rush pile back to the trees, so burn 
the brush early. If Black Knot per- 
sists in spite of all your efforts, look 
or infested wild cherry trees in the 
vleinity. 
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The Building before the sleuling remnants had been carried out 
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Landscape Planting for Public 
School Grounds 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Enclosed find photograph and plan of Potts 
Cm Vocational School building. The photo- 
graph is an old one and does not show the 
vocational building, nor does it show the plants 
now on the campus; but it gives a good idea 
of the main building. 

I have been requested to send for suggestions 
as to kinds and arrangement of flowers, shrubs, 
and trees which are needed to beautify the 
grounds and building. Any information will 
be helpful. 


L. V. EpwarRps, ( Miss.) 


Answer :—The plan shown here is for a 
foundation planting of mostly Evergreens. 
This may be changed to: something less 
expensive or may be better adapted to 
Mississippi. 

As this building faces the North, non- 
flowering shrubs or plants will do the best, 
with Evergreens the choice for an all-year 
effect. 

A low-growing hedge of Boxwood, kept 
trimmed to about six to eight inches high, 
should be planted along the inside edge of 
the walk that crosses the front of this 
building. The space between this border 
hedge and the part of the building that 
sets back eight feet can be filled in with a 
variety of Evergreens. Tall ones for the 
corners,—between the groups of windows 
and either side of the main entrance,— 
American or Pyramidalis Arbor Vitae for 


tall variety. Then the medium-high 
growing kind, and some of the low or 


prostrate, ground-covering varieties should 
be selected to fill in the space. 





Some sort of a climbing vine should be 
allowed to climb over the bare walls at 
either end of the main building. One of 
the various forms of Ivy or maybe Euony- 
mus Radicans would be better for this 
brick wall. 

The sketch also indicates the planting 
about the vocational building of the same 
variety as used for the main building. 

A local florist may be consulted on the 
desirability of certain beds or borders of 
flowers to fit in with the above general 
scheme. 


O. W. HorrMan, (Fla.) 


When Dahlia Plants Are 


Received 
To THE EDITOR :— 


I would like to know how to plant Dahlia 
plants when received. Should one crush the 
dirt, or plant it just as taken from the shipping 
pot? Please tell me just what to do to insure 
the best results when one receives plants from 
grower. 

(Ky.) 


all wrapping and 
pots from plants that have been 
shipped. Should the ball of dirt be rather 
dry, soak it in water long enough to pene- 
trate. When the root system is extensive 
and well-interlaced, remove the top half or 
all of the soil by washing it out, preferably 
under water. The root system can then be 
flattened out. If the root system is young 
and not interlaced or pot bound, washing 
out will retard your plant about two weeks. 

Plant with the root system about 3 
inches below the ground level and fill in 





GrorGE W. PLINKE, 
Answer :—Remove 


paper 
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about 1 inch above the original dirt line of 
the plant. Fill in gradually as plant devel- 
ops. In locations where there is danger of 
flooding, or poor drainage, do not plant this 
deep, or else make a small ditch to carry 
off excessive water. 

Where Dahlia plants are to be set in 
heavy soil, it is advisable to at least pre- 
pare the hill by mixing sand or the coarser 
part of coal ashes into the ground directly 
under the root system of the plant. This 
is not at all necessary in light soil, but 
plants will make better clumps in heavy 
soil if the above recommendation is 
followed. 

Cut all plants back to two or three pairs 
of leaves above the ground, or at least 
pinch out the top to cause the plant to 
branch, unless plants have been shipped a 
distance and lower leaves are somewhat 
yellowed. It is then best to set the plants 
without cutting back to get feed roots 
started. After the plant has started to 
grow you can cut back with safety. 

Water thoroughly after planting and 
sprinkle loose dirt over wet area to prevent 
baking, then protect with open basket or 
open crate for a few days as a partial pro- 
tection from the sun and wind. For cut 
worms, scatter poison bait the evening of 
planting. 

When green plants are properly grown 
and hardened for shipment and packed in 
properly designed shipping boxes, they can 
be sent successfully all over the United 
States and into Canada. 

WARREN W. MaytTrort, 
—in Bulletin of American Dahlia Society. 





Growing Gladiolus in Florida 


To THE EDITOR :— 


I understand that the West Coast of Florida 
ships many cut flowers to the North, and that 
a iarge celery and gladiolus grower in Manatee 
County has more than 25 acres, and that 
many of his cut flowers are shipped by aero- 
plane to northern markets. Any suggestions 
about this trade will be helpful. 


H. Roy Mosnat, (ILL.) 
Answer :—The subject of growing Glads 
in Florida has been covered by various 
articles on this subject which have ap- 
peared in the FLower Grower from time 
to time. It is, of course, a rather at- 
tractive proposition to plan to grow Glads 
in the South and ship to northern markets 
during the early part of the season, up 
to about July Ist, when no local bloom is 
possible. But transportation costs are 
very high, losses large, and sales for Glads 
as cut flowers not so free as they were 

several years back. 
MADISON COOPER 





Care of Night-blooming Cereus 


To THE EDITOR :— 

I have a Cactus called the Night-blooming 
Cereus. What is the best way to take care 
of it? Mrs. M. F., (Md.) 

Several species of Cactus are known as 
Night-blooming Cereus, one of the most 
popular being a Hylocereus or Selenice- 
reus, formerly called Cereus triangularis. 
It has three-angled undulating stems, 
which are often trained against a trellis. 
The flowers are creamy, large and sweet- 


scented. They all enjoy an open, porous, 
sandy soil with good drainage, and a 
warm sunny situation. Sufficient water 


must be given to keep the soil moist, but 
never wet; after blooming the plants may 
be rested by lessening the water supply for 
about two months, then bringing into full 
light and watering with more freedom as 
they start into active growth again. Their 
requirements are very simple; with light, 
warmth and intelligent watering they al- 
ways do well. 
—(Rural New Yorker) 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor. 
A brief statement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


QUESTIONS ABOUT HYBRIDIZING 

As an amateur I am interested in Hy- 
bridizing. Will you enlighten me on the 
following: 

1.—How can one tell when the pistil of 
a flower is fertile or ripe? 

2.—Can Pollen be kept for any length 
of time without spoiling and how? 

3.—Are there any books on the subject 
that will explain in detail? 

4.—What is the most practical way to 
protect a flower for this purpose out-of- 
doors? 





E. W. BeErG, ( Mich.) 


JUNIOR GARDEN CLUB INFORMATION WANTED 

A West Virginia reader asks for infor- 
mation concerning the organization and 
work of Junior Garden Clubs. At this 
time I do not remember that the FLOWER 
GROWER has carried information especially 
applicable to the work of youngsters, but 
if any reader has information along this 
line, I will be very glad to hear from them 
with any details they can give as to how 
the work was planned, under what system 
of organization it was carried out, and 
anything in the way of programs, etc. 

— (Eprror) 


CLIVIA AND KHODODENDRONS IN KANSAS 


Would like to know how to propagate 
Clivia miniata, also called Kafir Lily. Would 
also like to know whether Rhododendrons 
xan be successfully grown in Kansas. 


Mrs. BEss E. FALK, (Kans. ) 


PROPAGATING BOXWOOD 


If some reader could give me informa- 
tion on how to root Boxwood and hedge 
cuttings, also how to transplant and care 
for small Evergreens, I will be very grate- 
ful. Rather complete suggestions will be 
appreciated. 

LILLIAN BAILEY, (Va.) 
INDIAN PAINT BRUSII 

I have been interested in the answer of 
Mrs. W. S. Werts, (N. Y.) to Mrs. J. J. 
Morrisey, (Ill.), concerning Indian Paint 
Brush, and should like to ask some further 
information. 

When I was a boy I used to see growing 
in the hills a plant that had a red or pos- 
sibly deep-orange blossom, which was 
known in the country as “Indian Paint 
Root,” from the fact that the roots of said 
plants were often used by the girls to paint 
their cheeks a coppery-red color. The roots 
were rubbed on the cheeks, for the color- 
bearing sap did not exude when the roots 
were broken, as does the sap of the Puc- 
coon roots. 

I am wondering if the roots of either of 
the plants Mrs. Werts names: Lobelia car- 
dinalis, or Indian Paint Brush, has roots 
that exude this coppery-red color when 
rubbed on the flesh? I have not seen a 
plant of it for 30 years and am anxious to 
get one. 

JOHN Q. Wotr, (Ark.) 


WHITE CHERRY WANTED 


What is the best White Cherry that rip- 
ens in July? These are a very solid 
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Cherry and are as large as a shell bark. 
Information as to when to plant will be 
useful. 

L. B. SHRINER, (N. J.) 


RHODODENDRON DOES POORLY 


I bought a Rhododendron last Spring on 
Long Island and brought it home carefully, 
and planted according to directions. It 
was put in a deep hole, packed in with 
equal parts of garden-soil, leaf-mold, woods 
loam and a little peat-moss. For a tim 
it seemed to thrive and had two clusters 
of gorgeous flowers. Since then it has not 
looked good and in Summer many of the 
leaves dropped. Those that remained seem 
to look ragged, as though something was 
eating them. I also noticed the difference 
in color. Instead of the rich dark-green 
when I first bought it, the leaves now have 
become a decidedly yellow-green. 

Am very anxious to save this plant and 
would like to have suggestions as to its 
treatment. 

B. Guapys Baker, (N. Y.) 


TO GET RID OF POISON IVY 

I have a tremendous growth of Poison 
Ivy on my grounds, and I would like to 
know what is the best means of eradicat- 
ing it. 

Any help you can 
greatly appreciated. 
Nick Bonora, (N. J.) 


give me will be 


SQUAW VINE IN FISH BOW. 

In a shop window I saw a fish-bowl filled 
with Squaw Vine and the vine was loaded 
with berries. 

Can some reader tell me how to plant 
and care for such an arrangement and how 
long it will be before it will blossom? 

We have the Squaw Vine in our woods, 
but never have seen it in blossom. 

Miss J. R. Tirrany, (Mich.) 


VARIOUS GARDEN QUESTIONS 

I have Tulips and Crocus in the garden 
for spring blooming and after these come 
the perennials. What I want to know is 
should I take the bulbs up after the foliage 
has died down and spade the ground over 
or let them stay in the ground from one 
year to another. 

The perennials I grow are Cosmos, Bal- 
sam, Four O’Clocks, Marigolds, Zinnias, 
and Delphiniums. 

Any suggestions would be very helpful. 

Mrs. WM. KEELAND, (N. J.) 


CANNAS FROM SEED 
Will some reader give me information 
about growing Cannas from seed? Is it 
necessary to notch the seed before 
planting? 
Any details as to how to do this, time 
for planting, etc., will be appreciated. 
Mrs. L. D. Banks, (Ariz.) 








CARE OF CYCLAMEN 
I would like to have information about 
how to care for my Cyclamen Plant after 
it is through blooming. Should it be kept 


* growing or should it be allowed to dry off? 


Mrs. L. A. FoGLe, (Wis.) 


NAME OF TREE WANTED 

I have a small tree bought for a Haw- 
thorne. It has leaves like a Rose, but the 
texture of a holly leaf. The petals are 
white on opening but turn to pink. A 
neighbor had a dark red. They have no 
thorns. I have bought four and did not 
get the same as the first one. 

Can any reader help me? 


Mercy M. Cox, (Vt.) 
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ANSWERS 


MOUNDING AND FLOWERS FOR GRAVE PLOT 


Answering Edward O. Howell, (N. J.), 
December issue: 


I have grown Little Dorrit Alyssum, and 
double-pink Portulaca with success for my 
soldier boy’s grave. These do well with 
little care, and are particularly good in a 
dry sunny location. 

Three dozen plants of each will be 
enough, using the Alyssum for a _ white 
border all around, and the pink Portu- 
laca for a solid-colored centre. 

As the seeds are a little difficult to grow 
if sown directly in the soil, about April 
15th I sow the Alyssum, not too close, in 
rows about two inches apart in flats. 


When there are about four leaves, trans- 
plant carefully to other flats, about 2% 
inches each way, in a little richer soil, and 
when time for final planting comes, with 
us June 10th, plant them about 5 or 6 
inches apart. , 

Portulaca does not transplant well, so 
2 or 3 seeds can be sown directly in 3-inch 
pots or plant bands, and can be planted in 
the soil without any root disturbance. 


It is best not to mound the grave too 
much, have found this out from experience, 
as rains wash the plants out; and it is 
more satisfactory to only just elevate it 
above the surrounding sod. 


Mrs. ERNEST SIGEL, 


THE MASTADON EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY 
Answering J. C. Hudson, (Me.) : 


The Mastadon Strawberry is_ highly 
recommended for the home garden. The 
berries are large, dark-red, excellent- 
flavored, and firm,—meaning a good ship- 
per. They will bear in 90 days from plant- 
ing. It is customary to remove thie blos- 
soms from other Strawberries the first 
season planted, but it is not necessary with 
the Mastadons. A light crop can be picked 
in the Summer and Fall, and a good crop 
the next Spring; and after a short rest 
period, they crop again in the fall. I have 
picked Mastadons here in N. H. as late as 
November 30 (1930) after a few light 
frosts. The season was unusual and so is 
the Mastadon. The runners set in great 
numbers insuring a heavy bed. I have 
seen berries measuring 1%4 inches’ across, 
and crisp and juicy, a tasty mouthful. It 
is grown commercially on a fairly large 
scale. It is a heavy producer of fine 
quality fruit. The only fault I find with 
them in this section is that they bear so 
heavily they weaken the plants and are 
subjected to winter-killing. Otherwise it 
is the best Everbearing Strawberry we 
have ever had. It has enjoyed a promi- 
nence shown no other Strawberry. The 
Mastadon is a perfect flowering plant,— 
that is, requiring no pollen plant to make 
the flower perfect. 


LAWRENCE C. ELutery, (N. H.) 


(Minn.) 











TIME FOR MOVING BLEEDING HEART AND 
PEONIES 


Answering Pauline Murphy, W. Va. (Feb. 
issue) : 

As a rule, perennials blooming early in 
the Spring should be planted in the Fall, 
so as to allow the roots to get established. 
In Northern Penna., where this is written, 
we like to get the plants in in early Fall, 
like September, though if moisture condi- 
vions are not right planting is left till 
later. Further south, a longer planting 


season should be available. In short, plant 
in September if conditions are fit. 
then as soon as possible. 


Scorr B. PELTon, (Pa.) 


If not, 
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Copyright—The Architects’ Smail House Service Bureau, inc.—Home plan No. 4-A-6 


Connecticut Colonial Adaptation® 


By the Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States 


HIS demure homestead, recalling the , g-¢"., 


colonial houses of Connecticut, is a 

house that by its sterling qualities 
will do honor to its owner’s taste, judg- 
ment and good sense. It is the kind of a 
house that makes building dollars buy full 
value in conveniences, comforts and good 
looks, without the necessity of spending 
more than the average pocket-book can 
afford. It is one of those houses planned 
to eliminate all unnecessary space and 
“extra” equipment which adds so greatly 
to building costs. At the same time it 
offers considerable more than the average 
flat or small apartment. 


FEATURES OF THIS HOUSE 


The pointed roof of the entrance porch 
is softened by the arched doorway, with its 
moulded band and keystone. The bank of 
casement windows in the sun porch is 
nicely proportioned; the addition of a 
dining alcove extension is_ successfully 
achieved; it is a pleasing and natural con- 
tinuation of the main house. 

The house is planned to be built of frame 
construction on masonry foundation, 
cement base course. The exterior finish is 
wide clapboards for walls and a shingle 
roof. A lot from 38 to 43 feet in width 
will be required. A full basement under 
the entire house contains laundry, heater 
room and fuel bins. The combination sun- 
room and living room provides exception- 
ally large living quarters in a house as 
small as this one. Eight windows in the 
sun room insure plenty of light and air. 
The sunroom really amounts to an enclosed 
porch. A large open fireplace is a feature 
of the living room. Attic storage is reached 
by stairs in the main hall. The kitchen is 
small in size but planned scientifically to 
route steps and save labor. The dining 
alcove, which forms a part of the kitchen, 
provides a built-in table and seats. Under 
the seats are linen presses and above, china 
cupboards. Two bedrooms on the rear of 
the house enjoy cross circulation of air and 
adequate light 

The suggested color scheme for the house 
is white walls and trim and chimney stack; 
dark varigated green roof shingles; dark 
green band around chimney cap. 
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LIVING 
ROOM 


16'-2"x 134" 


KITCHEN 


11=O"* O42" 


SUN ROOM 
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It would be difficult to include more in 
the way of conveniences and comforts in a 
small home than you will find here. For 
this reason this house deserves careful 
study by people interested in small quarters 
planned to afford every convenience and 
comfort most people demand. 


* Questions addressed to the paper will be 
answered by the Architects’ Small House Serv- 
ice Bureau of the United States, Inc., con- 
trolled by the American Institute of Architects 
and indorsed by the Department of Commerce, 
United States Government. Inclose_ self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope for reply. 





Surplus Issues for Sale 


surplus issues for sale; 
covering several years from 1923 down 
through to 1930. Twenty-four (24) all differ- 
ent, (no selection can be allowed), postpaid 
$2.00. A big lot of good horticultural, gar- 
dening, floral and nature reading-matter at a 
very low price. 

These odd issues are not consecutive,—only 
odds and ends of surplus. 


MADISON Cooper, Calcium, N. Y. 


We have some 








‘‘Yours For the Asking”’ 


issued by adver- 
tisers in this magazine is here noticed for the benefit 
of readers. 

Advertisers whose printed matter is not represented in 


Garden literature of various kinds 


this column can have it noticed by sending same and 
making request accordingly. 

In writing for this printed matter, readers should men- 
| 1 RT Bel that they saw the notice in THE FLOWER 


Wildwood Gardens, 2160 E. Fulton Road, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Descriptive price list of 
Dahlias. 


Howell’s Water Garden, Shellman, Ga. De 
scriptive price list of Water Lilies, Water 
Plants, etc. 

Gardenside Nurseries, Inc., Shelburne, Vt. 
Well illustrated, complete catalogue of hardy 
border, rockery, and wild garden plants for 
1932. 30 pages and cover. 

Seabrook Nurseries, Seabrook, N. H. Gladi- 
olus catalogue for 1932. 22 pages and cover, 
well illustrated and with extra-good descrip- 
tions. 

National Iris Gardens, Beaverton, Ore. 
Catalogue of new bearded, Japanese, and other 
Iris and single, Japanese and double Peonies. 
32 pages and cover, excellent descriptions and 


fine illustrations with an unusual colored 
cover. 

Glen Road Iris Gardens, Wellesley Farms, 
Mass. Catalogue of the selected Iris origina- 


tions with careful descriptions. 


Isbell Seed Co., Jackson, Mich. 
folder of farm and garden seeds, etc. 


Howard M. Gillet, New Lebanon, N. Y. 
Gladiolus catalogue for 1932. 36 pages and 
cover, extra well illustrated and with good 
descriptions. 

Ernest S. Clark, Jr., Windsor, Conn. 
list of Newer Glads with descriptions. 


The Longfield Iris Farm, Bluffton, 
Catalogue of the Williamson Iris. 36 
and cover, including the Longfield 
tions. 

A. E. Wohlert, Penn Valley, Narberth, 
Penna. Beautifully illustrated catalogue of 
oriental flowering trees. 32 pages and cover, 
several full page color illustrations. 


Mailing 


Price 


Ind. 
pages 
introduc- 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., Philadelphia, Penna. 
Burpee’s Annual, the garden book for 1932, 
flowers, vegetable, etc. 160 pages anc cover, 


some beautiful color illustrations. 


J. D. Long, Boulder, Colo. Glad Gossip. A 
vest pocket treatise on Glads with much useful 
information. 


Nathan Van De Car, 127 Strong Ave., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 1932 Gladiolus catalogue of 
selected varieties. 20 pages and cover, illus- 
trated and with excellent descriptions. 


Rustic Furniture. Co., Black Horse Pike, 
Williamstown, N. J. Catalogue of rustic fur- 
niture, well illustrated. 24 pages. 


Gordon Ainsley, Campbell, Calif. Catalogue 
of Gladiolus, Dahlias, Iris, also Water Lilies, 
etc. 48 pages and cover, very complete de- 
scriptions, excellent illustrations, several beau- 
tiful color pages. 


Coleman Gardens, 
Price list of Gladioli. 

Hill Iris & Peony Farm, LaFontaine, Kans. 
1932 Iris list with good descriptions. 16 pages, 
some unusual varieties. 


Ralph E. Huntington Nursery, Painesville, 
Ohio. 1932 catalogue of seeds, bulbs, plants, 
shrubs, roses, etc. 40 large pages and cover, 
very complete and thorough descriptions. 


Arthur C. Perrin, 766 Alberta St., Portland, 
Ore. Very complete price list of Gladiolus 
varieties with brief descriptions. 


Gladwin Glad Gardens, Gladwin, Mich. Price 
list of the Kinyon Gladiolus originations for 
1932, also standard varieties. 


Colonial Gardens, Rushford, Minn., succes- 
sors to Decorah Gladiolus Gardens, Decorah, 
Iowa. Gladiolus Fancier’s Catalogue for 1932. 
36 extra large pages, and cover, well illustrated 
and classified as to color section. 

The Living Tree Guild, 468 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Catalogue of trees for nut 
crops with prices. 

M. G. Tyler, 1660 Denver Ave., Portland, 
Ore. Catalogue of Mastick Dahlia Creations. 
16 very large pages and cover, with complete 
descriptions and full page illustrations. 

Fragaria Nurseries, Pulaski, N. Y. 1932 
catalogue of berry plants, shrubs, roses, peren- 
nials, fruit and ornamental trees, ete. 28 
large pages and cover, well illustrated. 

Miss Dorothy Stoner, Overland Park, Kans. 
Descriptive catalogue and price list of Iris. 
8 pages and cover. 


Box 24, Multnomah, Ore. 


Samuel Newson Dahlia Farm, Napa, Calif. 
New 1932 Dahlia Catalogue of latest offerings. 
x The Aiken Nurseries. Putney, Vermont. 
Catalogue of trees, shrubs and plants grown 
in Vermont. 64 pages and cover. 
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FORSYTHIA AND LILAC FAIL TO BLOOM 


Forsythia may fail to bloom because it is 
not properly pruned. After blooming cut 
out at the ground—the oldest wood. Shape 
the bushes if necessary, but cut very little 
of the top away. 

Another reason for lack of bloom is 
winter-killing of flower buds, which are as 
tender as peach flower buds. Twenty below 
zero for several days,—freezing and thaw- 
ing in Winter,—and exposure to cold winds 
may prevent bloom. 

Better bloom is usually obtained from 
bushes protected from winter sun,—on 
Northern exposures,—or when protected 
with evergreen branches or leaves, or both. 

Very rich soil may’ prevent bloom,— 
wood or coal ashes and winter protection 
will help. 

White Lilacs sometimes do not bloom 
until several years old. I have a row of 
White Lilacs that did not bloom for five or 
six years after setting, but now bloom 
every year. . 

H. D. HEMenway, ( Mass.) 


GROWING MAGNOLIAS FROM SEED 


Answering Frank E. Moore, (Ohio) 

I have been able to germinate some seeds 
of the Magnolia (don’t know the kind) 
during the past year. I planted them in a 
can of ordinary garden soil. Kept the can 
in the kitchen window during the Winter 
(planted them in the Fall), and occasion- 
ally watered them. I had three come up in 
the late Spring and they are still alive. | 

Will Winter them indoors this year and 
try them outside next Spring. 

These are my first, so don’t know what 
the final results will be. 


Dr. HESTER SAPPENFIELD, ( Mo.) 





JOHNSONII “LILIES” AND AMARYLLIS 


In reply to Mrs. C. B. Stoddard, page 
526: 
The Johnsonii “Lily” is an Amaryllis 


(Amaryllis Johnsonii) ; not a true Lily. It 
is an old species and valuable because of its 
adaptability to cultural conditions, and 
freedom of bloom when well treated. 

The bulbs should be planted like those of 
the improved Hippeastrum Hybrids, so 
that a goodly portion of the bulb sits above 
the ground. 

Epwin C. PoweEt., ( Md.) 


PREVENTING ROOT LICE ON ASTERS 


Answering Wm. T. B. Roberts, ( Penna.) : 
Root lice on asters may be prevented by 


using tobacco dust in the soil, and not 
being afraid to use plenty of it. 
R. C. Wattery, (N. J.) 
DELPHINIUMS FROM CUTTINGS 
Answering W. Grant Smith (Ind.): 
Cuttings are taken very early in the 


Spring, when the new growth is three or 
four inches long. A “heel” is taken with 
the cutting, dipped in powdered charcoal 
and rooted in hotbed or coldframe in a 
mixture of about one part leafmold and 
eight parts sand. Keep closely covered and 
partly shaded and water sparingly. They 
should, of course, be given enough ventila- 
tion to prevent wilting. I have had good 
success by simply breaking the cuttings off 
instead of taking a heel. often using the 
shoots broken off when dividing. Cuttings 
seem to grow slowly and do not bloom un- 
til the second year. 

I would suggest that instead of taking 


cuttings, you divide the crowns in early 
Spring, getting as many roots as possible 


with each bud. In this way you wiil get 
a large number of plants for the next 
season. Shoots broken off can be treated 
as cuttings. 


Davip W. ARCHIE, (Mich.) 
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Gladiolus Collections 
5 Aflame 10 Giorieme 
4 Aida 4 E. I. Farrington 
7 Apricot Glow 6 Minuet 
3 Betty Nuthall 4 Pfitzer’s Triumph 
5 10 Olive Goodrich 

3 Orange Wonder 

6 Dr. Moody 6 Vanity Fair 
10 Dr. F. E. Bennett 4 Veilchenblau 
Every item is worth 50c or over, all large bulbs, 
Sixteen items with a total value of more than $8.00 
may be purchased for $5.00. We will also include 
one small bulb of Miss Edith Rowe, free. 


Send for Our New Catalog 
And Wholesale List 
Seabrook Nurseries 
New England’s Popular Gladiolus Farm 
Seabrook, New Hampshire 














NEW LOUISIANA IRIS 


For your garden—For your pool. 
Special collections $3.50 up. 
Free Catalogs. Free Instructions. 
Water Gardening, Aquaria, 
Vivaria, etc. 


Southern Biological Supply Co., Ine. 
B 





ept. 
517 Decatur St., New Orleans, La. 


Rock Garden Seeds 


12 Varieties of choice Rock Garden Seeds. Each 
packet imprinted with full description of plant and 
cultural directions. Slip a Dollar Bill into an en- 
velope and mail to us with your name and receive 
this ‘‘$2.10 value postage paid by return mail.” 


CURT UNVERHAU, Hicksville, L. I., N. Y. 























VICKS Beclb Book fr 


ym Gorgeous Tulips 
Hyacinths, Daffodils, 
etc. Also perennials, 
and flower and veg. 
seeds for summer 
sowing. Unusual low 
prices. 


Plan now for colorful spring beds, 
rockeries, and winter blooms indoors, 


Write Today for Free Bulb Book 
JAMES VICKS, 410 Pleasant St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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lant Oriental Poppies 


for the most striking note of the June 
garden. The strong, deep colors for accent, 
the delicate shades for pastel harmonies. Our 
100 named sorts include 
garden picture. 600 named 
SONALITY’’. 150 ‘‘Queen of the Garden’’ Peonies. 
Catalogue for the asking. 
ROY V. ASHLEY NURSERY 
172 Grand Bivd., Battle Creek, Mich. 








Build a beautify 
GUE BORK 


5c SEDUM a 


The King of Rock Gardens 

This is YOUR GREAT OPPORTUNITY to get finest 
Rock Garden plants in existence at this low price. 
Regular mail size for only 5 cents. Your selection 
Sedum acres. Yellow—S. alba, White—S. lydium, 
Yellow—S. forsterianum. Blue foliage—S. specta- 
bilis, Pink flowers—S. spureum, Red. Also follow- 
ing Choice Rock Plants. Nepeta mussini, Blue— 
Phiox subulata, Pink. Shives—Purple heads—Hens 
& Chickens, Thymus and others. 


3 NEW POPPY OLYMPIA, $1.25 
This is the ONLY DOUBLE Oriental Poppy ever 
introduced. Color bright flame-scarlet. Flowers 
over 4 inches across and bloom more than any 
other variety. 


New and Rare Plants 
These w-o-n-d-e-r-f-u-l rare plants are of undreamed 
Beauty. Start some today. 
Japanese Bloodleaved Cutleaved Weeping Maple, very 
rare—8-12 inches 

Jap. Bloodleaved Maple—8-12 inches. 
New Red Flowering Dogwood—8-12 inches. 
New Meyeri Juniper, very rare—6-12 inches. 
Silver Juniper, very handsome—8-12 inches. 

All above 75c each or 2 for $1.25. 


Japanese Magnolia, your choice of pink or 

white, grafted plants, 6-12 inches. Each. $1.25 
New Thomsen Blue Soeues. bluest ever intro- 

duced, 4-8 inches. $2.50 each and 2 for... $3.95 

10 Rare Rock Garden Juniper and Yews....... $1.95 

Add 20c for Postage and Packing 
Illustrated catalogue FREE 
THOMSEN NURSERY COMPANY, 
Mansfield, Pa. 
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DWARF IRIS 


These splendid little Iris are most de- 
sirable for rock gardens, borders, or nat- 
uralistic work. They may be planted any 





time now. 

Iris cristata—Sky Blue........... 25 
Iris cristata alba—Snow White... .2.00 
Iris pumila—Royal Purple......... 25 


Iris pumila alba—White.......... 3 
Iris pumila Prairie Gem—Golden.. .35 
Iris verna—Light Blue............ 25 


12 for the price of 10 
Our catalog will be sent on request. 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 
Box 143, Putney, Vermont 














if 123" want BETTER PAN- 
> S$ than your neighbors, 
pla 


THE OREGON 
GIANTS 


You will have blooms of 
monstrous wonderful 
coloring, heavy ‘texture, long 
stems. 

600 seeds, mixed. .$1.00 
To be sure of true stock, 
send direct to the originator 
of this strain. 

Mrs. Merton G. Ellis, 

Canby, Ore. 














Baldwin, Bruno, Buto, Cardinal, 
Cinnebar, Coppersmith, El Capitan, 
Frieda Mohr, Germaine, Perthuis, 
Labor, L’Aiglon, Lodestar, Mary 
Barnett, Midgard, Moa, Nebraska, Nehawka, Ophelia, 
Pavanne, Peerless, Phryne, Romola, San Louis Rey, 
Sequorah, Snow White, Solferino, Swazi, Trostringer, 
Wm, Mobr, Zulu. 
Four, different, $5.00. Ten, different, $10.00. 
Labeled true. Postpaid. List free. 


GRAND VIEW IRIS GARDENS, Dubuque, 


IRIS 


lowa 















The increasing 
vogue of 
Chrysanthemums 


is easily understood, for their 
showy blooms give life and 
beauty to the garden after all 
other flowers are gone, and 
they are so satisfactory for 
cutting. Their wonderful 
showing last fall indicated 
their growing popularity. 

Dreer’s chrysanthemums com- 
prise the varieties most suit- 
able for outdoor use. They 
bloom early and flower freely, 
frequently until late in 
November, as first frosts do 
not materially affect them. 


Set of 12 recent introduc- 


tions, $3.50 


The 12 best varieties intro- 
duced in the past two or three 
years. Free-flowering, early 
and of surpassing beauty. 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DREERS 


Dept. L-1 











Flower JYrowew 


HEN AND CHICKENS PLANT 
Answering Mrs. C. B. Stoddard, (N 
Hen and Chickens plants are hardy. 
A friend gave me two plants and if I 

remember rightly it was about the middle 
of August, 1930. They were planted in 
ordinary soil and kept watered. They must 
have become fairly well established before 
Fall, because they remained a lovely green 
although they did not produce any new 
rosettes. 

I had not been told that they were hardy 
and only by chance I learned that they 
were—I forgot them that fall while mulch- 
ing some of my choice and tender plants, 
and all the protection my Hen and Chick- 
ens received was a few leaves that Old 
Mother West Wind tucked about them and 
perhaps I have her to thank, because when 
the leaves were raked away in the Spring 
there were the two “mother” plants in 
perfect condition. 

That same Fall I had built my rockery 
and in the early Spring I transplanted 
these two “mother” plants to a sunny loca- 
tion in the rockery. 

In their new location, with soil well en- 
riched, the “mother” plants grew rapidly 
and many new rosettes clustered about the 
“mother,” forming a delightful little mat 
of green. 

Much care was taken the next Fall to 
cover well. I had read that plants that 


-Y.): 





formed rosettes should not be heavily 
mulched. That is, not having the mulch 
rest directly upon the rosettes, so I 
gathered some leaves and tucked them 


around each plant; then I placed a couple 
of Snapdragon stocks over them. 


FLorA ANDERSON, ( Me.) 





GROWING ANNUAL STATICE 


Answering K. D. Burns, (N. Y.), March 
1931 issue: 

I just sow Annual Statice, (Sinuata) 
dry heads, in the open in May or earlier. 
Sow seed about one-half inch deep and keep 
the soil moist. 

A. LAWRENCE, ( Mass.) 


DAHLIA TUBERS STORE POORLY 


Answering Roy L. Henry, Penna. 
issue) : 

Dealers making a business of growing and 
selling Dahlias have storage quarters where 
they can keep the tubers at the proper 
temperature to keep them from shrivelling 
or sprouting. This condition is not often 
available to the average person. It is sug- 
gested that if the cellar is warm that per- 
haps a corner of it can be partitioned off, 
(as is often necessary where canned fruit 
and potatoes may be stored), and locate 
this space in the cellar away from the pre- 
vailing winds, with a window slightly open 
daily, except on the coldest days. The 
tubers can be buried in lake sand which will 
also protect them from frost and from 
wrinkling. Examine occasionally. 


Scort B. PELton, 


(Feb. 


(Pa.) 


POET’S NARCISSUS 


Answering B. M. Tower, (Ohio) 

The Poet’s or Pheasant’s-Eye Narcissus 
will not tolerate an open, wind-swept loca- 
tion. Warm winds, on one or two unsea- 
sonably warm days, will blight every bud. 
Plant in a moist, sheltered location with 
adequate drainage; keep properly divided; 
and I am sure you will be rewarded with 
plenty of bloom. 

After puzzling for a number of years 
over the cause of this blight, we discovered 
the reason and set about remedying the 
situation, with excellent results. A few 
plants left in an exposed location continue 
to blight. 

Epna A. Stewart, ( Kans.) 





Hardy Cyclamen 


Send for our new catalog offering them, 
and also Violet 
Gem, White Gem, and Apricot; 
varieties of Trollius, Heucheras, and Hem- 
erocallis; Lilies, Peonies, Iris; rare Native 
and Rockery plants. 


Gardenside Nurseries, Inc., 


Shelburne, Vermont 


Rosina; Violas Jersey 


named 








“P. D. WILLIAMS, 


Lanarth, St. Keverne, England, 
Gold Medalist with home raised 


NARCISSUS 


at New York, London and Haarlem, will 
sell striking novelty collections, 2 bulbs 
each, six varieties, $25.00. 3 bulbs each, 
ten varieties, $50.00. Full details.” 











Tropical & Hardy Water Lilies 


All our Day Blooming Tropicals are shipped IN BUD. 
5 waterlilies, pink, blue, yellow, red and white, post- 
paid, $4.00 

4 Hardy Water Lilies, red, 
postpaid $5.00 

3 Tropical Waterlilies, red, white and blue, 
post paid. 


Pershing, Sioux, and Gladstone, postpaid $4.00 
CARLETON CLUB, Inc., Lake Wales, Florida 


yellow, pink and white, 


$3.00 














WATER LILIES 


TROPICAL &£GOLD FISH 


Our New enlarged Catai 
different items in color. onvie can supply 
over 100 different kinds of fish and over 
200. varieties of Aquatic plants and lilies. 
Send for a free copy today. Address 
BELDT’S AQUARIUM 
2142 Crescent Ave., St. age Me. 
P, 8.—Include Special one 
white and one — water lily Teaoene 
in U. 8. only $3.00. 








—— 








Oriental Poppies! 


In all their glory. 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
Pleasant Street, Route 115 
Framingham Centre, Massachusetts 


Come and order for Aug. or Sept. 
Olive Belches. 











Superb 
Collection 
2 of World’s Finest for $15 


consisting of Doll Madison, Cameliard, 
Cardinal, Duchess, Sarah, Wm. Mohr, Peer- 
less, Rheintochter, Sensation, Swazi, Yves 
Lasailly, Allure and Buto. 


Dominion Collection 
10 of the Finest Varieties for $6 


Consisting of Duke of Bedford, Bruno, 
Cardinal, yo agree a ~ “i Glamour, Moa, 
Swazi, Romola and Zulu. 
Only Northern grown, vigorous roots of 
strictly first quality are sent out. All 
labeled and sent prepaid. 
These collections and many others equally 
desirable are included in 


An Iris Lover’s Catalog 


an illuminating and informative treatise on 
the modern Iris. 


Send for your copy today. 
Schreiner’s Iris Gardens 
Box 203, Riverview Sta., St. Paul, Minn. 


if IRIS 
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Exhibition Gladiolus 


Here is a collection of 10 of the very finest exhibition 
varieties in existence. 3 bulbs each, 30 bulbs in all, 
value $3.10 for $2, prepaid. 

Minuet, finest lavender. 

Cardinal Prince, cardinal red. 

Marmora, smoky gray, wonderful new shade. 
W. H. Phipps, salmon rose. Most popular. 
Aflame, immense rose, shading to flame. 

Betty Nuthall, very fine orange salmon. 

Pride of Wanakah, deep lavender rose. 

Golden Dream, finest clear deep yellow. 

Mrs. P. W. Sisson, light pink. 

Yvonne, white, cerise spot in throat. 

This collection is not in my catalog but is for 
FLOWER GROWER readers only. | make no money 
on it but hope to gain a lot of new customers. 


Champlain View Gardens 
Elmer E. Gove 


Burlington, Vermont 


Cece Co Co Co CO COCO te to 


Box 45 


CACTI SEED 


PRA LARGE PKT. (Mixed) y) Be 















WITH CATALOG 


Special—Dasyliron seed 10c pkt. A 
very handsome palm-like plant. 3 
blooming size $1.00 postpaid, healthy 
plants. 10 assorted varieties, some 
ready to bud $2.50 postpaid. 


DESERT PLANT CO. Station A, Box 95, El Paso, Tex. 


BREE TRIS 


Hamadan (rare pogo-cyclus hybrid) given with following 
$1 rainbow collection: Amber, Mrs. M. Cran, Yeoman, 
Le Grande Ferre, Olympus, Athene, Anne Bullen— 
priced last year at $5. With Purissima $2 Plant it 
now! Write for our illustrated catalog of prize-winning 
Iris. We ship to every state. Our roots are better— 
our prices less. 

National Iris Gardens, 








Box 67, Beavertown, Oregon 








The best guide to ral ff e 
planting. Tells all about re 
the best Tulips, Daffodils, Hyacinths, 
Lilies, Iris, Peonies, etc., with illustra- 
tions and directions. Sent free. 

W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
532 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 


The Glad Guide 


This little booklet is an effort to guide the 
lover to a better appreciation of the Gladiolus. It con- 
tains their history, culture, and many useful facts, also 
an attempt to describe only those varieties of proved 
merit for the home garden, FREE. 

















THE FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS 
Creston, lowa 
25 FINE VARIETIES OF $ l 
IRISES, LABELED, 
including gorgeous Ambassadeur, delicate Susan Bliss 
and the rest of equal merit. Catalog listing over 350 
choicest Irises, each one an outstanding bargain, sent 
free. 
Jardin des Iris, 128 Roseneath, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 











Flower Jjrower 


IDENTITY OF DEVIL’S PAINT BRUSH 


Answer for Q. and A. dept.: 

Mrs. J. J. Morrisey (Ill.), asks (in 
Nov. issue), if the Devil’s Paint Brush 
spoken of (in April issue, page 192, under 
Utica Garden News) is the same plant 
as Lobelia cardinalis, or Aralia? It is not. 
Lobelia cardinalis is the Cardinal flower. 
Aralia spinosa, commonly called Devil’s 
Walking Stick, is also known as Angelica 
Tree, and Hercules’ Club. The Devil’s 
Paint Brush, referred to, is the noxious 
weed—Hieracium aurantiacum of the Com- 
posite family. 

RENA BAUER, ( Wisc.) 


TREATMENT OF POINSETTIA AFTER BLOOMING 


Answering Mrs. Frank J. Elenz, (Ill.): 

I wonder if her Poinsettia has not been 
chilled; that will cause the leaves to fall; 
they must not have a sudden change of 
temperature. In Winter a yard from a 
stove, in full sunlight, with plenty of 
moisture, are conditions congenial to 
Poinsettias. 

When through blooming, rest in old soil 
and position until late in Spring, watering 
sparingly; then cut back the greater part 
of last season’s growth; in about two 
weeks buds of new branches will appear. 
Now shake plants out of pots and bed in 
a sunny border, the soil being of a rather 
sandy porous nature. Befvre September 
lift the plant and pot firmly in liberal- 
sized pots; water and keep from air a few 
days. Then bring gradually to full sun- 
light. Fibrous loam, well-rotted cow man- 
ure, and leaf mould, for potting soil. If 
one does not care for a very large plant, 
it can be plunged, in its pot of new soil, 
in a sunny border. 

J. E. A., (Pa.) 


GROWING LUPINES 


Answer about Lupines: 

I have been very successful with Lupines. 
They do best in partial shade; that is 
morning sun and shade in afternoon. The 
soil should be just good garden soil. The 
annual ones are very easy to grow and 
bloom fine. The leaves are not as pretty 
as the perennial. I plant the perennial 
seed in a cold frame in Fall and in the 
Spring plant them out and just treat them 
like other plants. 


Mrs. THos. Davipson, (Nebr.) 





TOBACCO DUST FOR ASTER ROOT LICE 

In reply to inquiry made by William 
T. B. Roberts of Penna., about Root Lice 
on Asters: 

I have found that by mixing Tobacco 
Dust with the soil, but not getting it on 
the roots of the Asters when I plant them, 
that it has been a help in preventing the 
Root Lice. Since I have used this I have 
been very successful with my Asters. 

EmMa C. BEYER, ( Penna.) 








in a stimulated, healthy condition. 
and to keep it that way . . 
festation and weed seeds . . 

leach away . 


new lawns. . ae 
and marvel at the results! 
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“CONDITION” YOUR PLANTS NOW! 


Vital Mulchce Boil Sponge will do just that—‘‘con- 
dition’* your plants by putting the sub-soil around them 


Mulchco Soil Sponge helps to make poor soil good 
. a fran — 
o, Wi not over-stimulate 
- -.. is fine in texture . . . is econo: because 
must be mized with the soil to obtain the best results 
- +. Will not lea . . is easy 

For the a of your plants. shrubs. flowers, 


- use Mulchco Soil Sponge 


4-lb. Can, 60c—10-lb. Can, $1.00 


YOUR NEAREST DEALER OR WRITE DIRECT TO 


MOORE PEAT CO. 
PROSPECTVILLE, PA. 


DDH NANA 
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SUBSCRIPTION 
AWARDS 


To the many satisfied subscribers 
to THE FLOWER GROWER who would 
like to introduce this magazine to 
their friends these awards will he 
made. 





Green-glazed Egyptian 


PRACTICAL VASES 


Most vases do not hold enough 
water and will tip over easily. Other 
vases that hold water enough are not 
made in such a form that they have 
sufficient spread at the bottom. 


Here are two sizes and styles, one six 
inches in height and one eight inches in 
height. The smaller is a dark-green 
glazed vase suitable for most of the 
smaller flowers. The larger vase is also 
of dark-green but with a lighter figure 
in an Egyptian design. 

Both these vases are just what a vase 
for holding flowers should be. MODEST 
AND SUBDUED, so that the flowers 
show rather than the vase. Try one of 
each and compare them with anything 
that you have used. 

We offer to FLOWER GROWER readers, 
TWO of the smaller vases, sent postage 
prepaid, as a reward for the securing of 
one new yearly subscription, remitted 
for at the full yearly rate of $2.00. 

We offer ONE of the larger vases for 
the same service. 

OR! A remittance of $1.00 will bring 
to you, postage prepaid, one of the large 
eight-inch vases and also one of the 
small six-inch vases. 





PRUNING SHEARS 


Useful to Any Gardener 


An arrangement with one of the large 
eastern cutlery manufacturers enables 
us to offer a high-grade, serviceable nine- 
inch, pruning shear. These shears are 
fully guaranteed by the manufacturer 
and are usable by every gardener, even 
the small back-lot gardener can hardly 
afford to be without a pruning shear. 
It is not only useful for pruning, but 
for cutting the tops from Gladiolus 
bulbs, etc., it has no equal. 

The pruning shears are sent, postage 
prepaid, for the sending by present sub- 
scribers of one NEW subscription, re- 
mitted for at the regular rate of $2.00 
per year. 


THE PRUNING SHEARS 
SENT FOR $1.00 Postpaid. 


ALONE. 


Subscription Department 
THE FLOWER GROWER 
99-129 North Broadway 
Albany, N. Y. 
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WATERS am... ‘PIANTS AT THE ROOTS 


Leaving the surface of ground dry and pliable no 
crusts form over seeds or round about plants. The 
New S O S Marvel is a cleverly devised, patented 
metal stamping put in any tin can in a second, regu- 
lates the flow of water to less than a stream pace, 
watering slowly for hours at roots of plants; the can 
is set 2 or 3 inches deep in hill or beside plants. 

Fully insures your garden crop against drought. 
Less work and no worry. 

Ideal for melons, squash, cucumbers, 
peppers, egg plant, lettuce, strawberries, 
rock garden small bushes, etc. 

Send at once 25c coin for sample set of 30 im- 
proved Marvels postpaid in , 35¢ Canada, waters 
30 hills. Send 10c coin for 8, or a 2c stamp to 
cover postage and receive one free sample Marvel. 
Seeing is believing—try it out and you'll order more 
by return mail. 

Full information and testimonies sent on request, 
also with orders. 


NEW S OS MARVEL CO., Desk C, 89 So. 10 St., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


tomatoes, 
flowers, the 











IRISES 


Every one a prize winner and of the very highest 
rating. 

Sir Michael, Sensation, San Francisco, 
Dolly Madison, Cardinal, Cand'elight, Coppersmith. 

One strong rhizome of each, labeled, sent prepaid 
for $9.00. Deliveries in July, Aug., Sept. and Oct. 

Send for complete list. 


Thole’s Gardens, 2754 45th Ave., 


Purissima, 


S.W., Seattie, Wash. 














‘Garden Digest 


—the “‘garden magazine of all gar- 
den magazines’’—because it con- 
denses helpful suggestions and arti- 
cles of lasting value from scores of 
other magazines—books and bulle- 
tins. Garden Digest is your private 
secretary—always watching for the 
best ideas on home-place improve- 


ment, Sample 10 cents, One 
year's oubeoription, $1.00. Gar- 
den Digest, 217 se Oak Lane, 
Pleasantville, New York. 
























Huntington’s 1932 Catalogue 


Again leads in one the finest 
alpine, perennial, and annual seeds, 
selected perennial bulbs, 
shrubs, and roses. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


plants, 











MODERN IRISES 
AT MODEST PRICES 


Dwarfs that bloom with the Crocuses and Daffo- 
dils, Intermediates that are large and pure in color 
tones, Native Species, graceful Silbericas, and color- 
ful Japanese Irises. Newer Sass sorts our speciaity. 
Write for our Spring price list. 


HILL IRIS and PEONY FARM 
Lafontaine, Kan. 











WIRE PEONY SUPPORTS 


pe GIVES PEONIES A 
~ | FINE APPEARANCE 


—S— 
Can be put on any time 
until in bloom. 

An adjustable hoop circles 
the Peony and is he!d by three 
legs locked in the hoop at top. 

25ce each delivered free in 

{ lots of five or more. Send for 
leaflet. 


BERT CREASY 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 














BOX 624 


(Flower Jrower 


CARE OF POTTED HYDRANGEA 


Answering Herbert G. Olson, ( Mass.) : 
I have tried for many years to grow 
them, bought small ones and large ones, 
no success. A friend gave me one she 
slipped from her’s and advised me to feed 
it with pulverized sheep manure. I have 
done so and it has done well; is starting 
to grow again now. In the Summer | set 
it in the shade of a bush,—partial shade. 

Mrs. Susie E. CADWALADER, (lowa) 


FLOWERS TO FOLLOW TULIPS 


Answering Mrs. N. H. Bailey, (Kans.), 
January issue: 


A very pleasing bed to follow the Tulips 
can be had by sowing Petunia seed or by 
purchasing small plants from your florist. 
My reason for choosing Petunias is for 
the long-flowering season; sometimes long 


after a killing frost. 
The varieties to grow are; Rosy Morn 


and Rose of Heaven, a very beautiful pink, 
the best Petunia to flower of them all, a 
universal favorite. Star of California is 
a very attractive flower, having a white 
star in the center, and the points extend 
to the tips of the petals. The colors are 
red, blue, purple, and pink. Purple Glory 
is the purple Rosy Morn, and is just as 
the name implies. There are also the large 
fringed, and the double ones are beauti- 
ful; but not as free-flowering. Verbenas 
would be second choice; Phlox drummondi 
third; and Poppies last; that is for flower 
value. 

LAWRENCE C. 


Evtery, (N. H.) 


PEONIES DO NOT BLOOM 

Answering Mrs. J. F. Johnston, (N. 
and Mrs. Powell, (Penna.) : 

Several things cause Peonies not to 
bloom: — replanting, too-deep planting, 
planting in the shade, planting in low, wet, 
heavy ground, and too-heavy mulching in 
the Winter. 

Peonies should not be allowed to bloom 
the first Spring after they have been 
planted. It takes all of their strength to 
establish their roots. All buds that ap- 
pear should be pinched out. Some kinds 
of Peonies make very little top growth the 
first season. Good root growth is very 
necessary where the Summers are dry. 

If planted too deeply they will smother 
out or do poorly; the same thing happens 
in the shade. Low, heavy and wet soil 
is ruinous to all fleshy-rooted plants. Too 
heavy mulching causes the soil to sour and 
causes bud rot. Oftimes only the small 
buds survive, or new buds grow on the 
tubers. These are always small and do 
not bloom. 

Mrs. 


 &Y- 


JoseEPpH A. MEASURES, (Colo.) 


HEN AND CHICKEN HARDY? 


Answering Mrs. C. B. Stoddard, (N. Y.) 

These are Sempervivums and are hardy. 
There are more than a dozen varieties or 
species, and the most ordinary are some- 
times called “House Leeks.” Similar thick- 
leaf plants are Echeverias which are 
greenhouse plants. 


GEo. S. WoopruFF, (Iowa) 





FINE IRISES: Acclimated plants that thrive 
everywhere. A selected list of the best Irises, in- 
cluding fall bloomers, issued each year. Send for 
your 1932 copy now. The Iris Garden, Overland 
Park; Kans. 





ARE YOU ON OUR 


SUBSCRIPTION LIST? 
ee 
FLOWER GROWER 
Albany, N. Y. 
Please enter 
subscriber. I 
one year. 


my mame as a 
enclose $2.00 for 


ee 


City 
2 years $3.50 3 years $4.50 
5 years $6.00 








WILLIAMSON 
IRISES 


Lovely new introductions, pro- 

duced by iris specialists. Write 

for catalogue describing over 400 

varieties. 

LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 
427 Market Street, 
Bluffton, Indiana 


OWN- ROOT 


ILACS 


—in many new —— for fall and spring 


BRAND PEONY . ARMS, Inc. 
Faribault, Minn. 


























Add-A-Unit-Stake and Plant Tie 


The Most Effective, the Simplest and 
Neatest on the Market. 


No String Required. Simply pass wire tie 
around plant and snap to stake. Tie adjust- 
able to size of plant. Slip two units together 
for tall plants. Units consist of 24-in. rust 
treated tubular stake and wire tie. Lasts a 


life-time. The only tie that can also be used 
for borders. 12 Units, $1; 50 Units, $3.75; 
100 Units, $7, prepaid. 


\ Bauer Greenhouses, Box F-G, Naperville, III. 


Pat.' App. for. 








BETTER BLOOMING BULBS 


Heberling’s Gladiolous Inc. 
CORN BELT GROWN 


Many thanks for your good 
past season. 


orders the 


Cordially, 


J. H. Heberling, Easton, Ill, U. S. A. 

















Here It Is— 


The new spray bulb for 
watering house plants, Jap- 
anese dish gardens, terrari- 
ums and seed flats. 

Only 25¢ each—Postpaid. 


THE GARDENER 
4528 W. Adams St., Chicago, Illinois 














Oregon Grown Gladioli 


See our ad in the April Issue. It will 
save you money. If large quantities of 
bulbs are wanted write for special quo- 


tations. 
COLEMAN GARDENS 


Box 24 MULTNOMAH, OREGON 











m Iris, 12 Delphiniums, 12 Phlox 


Catalog 
GEO. 





We hope that PROSPERITY is on the way! 
We KNOW that SPRING is here and it’s time to plant 


Iris - Phlox - Delphiniums - Gladiolus 


100 Iris, at least 27 choice named Ms aa (not labeled) $5.00. 
00 Gladiolus in extra good mixture $3.00. 


N. SMITH, 
171 Cedar St., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


April 


June. 








J. D. Sez, Sez ’e— 


The offers in my page ads, 
and May Flower 
Grower, 


TS D:LONG Boulder, Colorado 





continue’ through 
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AFTER BLOOMING 
page 129, 


TREATMENT OF NARCISSUS 

Answering Vialis F. Walz, 
March issue: 

If the Narcissi are put to rest at once 
after blooming, the bulbs are thoroughly 
exhausted, and nothing worth while can 
be expected of them. If kept growing un- 
til they go to rest of themselves, the bulbs 
will regain some strength, but not so 
much as it would have had if its growing 
had been outdoors in the _ ground. 
Whether they will give bloom a second 
Winter depends on another factor also. If 
the bulb regains enough strength, and is 


still a blooming bulb, it should bloom, 
though not nearly so well as the first 
Winter. However, it may have reached the 


stage of splitting up into small divisions, 
and in that case may not bloom, no mat- 
ter how well its strength was restored. 

Considering all the trouble, and the 
chance only of mediocre success, and the 
chance of failure, it is hardly worth while 
to save the bulbs after the flowers are 
gone, except so long as they may be de- 
sirable for their foliage. 

It is not likely to be worth while in 
Wisconsin to plant Paper-whites and the 
Grand Soleil d’Or outdoors. Here in 
Southwest Missouri they may live through 
the Winter, if planted deep, and may give 
flowers. They are too eager to grow, how- 
ever, whenever a warm day comes, so that 
the leaves usually get badly frozen, and 
sometimes the buds also. I have had them 
several Winters, however. 

BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, 


(Mo.) 


RAISING SNAILS 


Someone asked the question as to how 
to raise Snails. I have three kinds. I 
brought my bird bath, which is about six 
inches deep, into the house to put my 
baby fish and water plants in. I also put 
in some Snails as well as some in several 
aquariums where I had large fish. After 
a time I decided to take the baby fish to 
the basement, but left the Snails and 
water plants in a south window where the 
sun shines right on it. Of course, lots of 
algae grows, ‘and as the water evaporates, 
I ‘keep filling it again with water taken 
from the aquariums, as it needs changing, 
and always using the water from the bot- 
tom, as that is what Snails thrive on. 
There are dozens of them now all sizes, 
while there are none in the aquariums 
with the big fish, although I know there 
have been plenty of eggs. 


HARRIET DANIELSON, (Iowa) 





FORGET-ME-NOTS AND MIGNONETTES 


Answering Mrs. Martin Peterson, 
(N. Dak.) : 

A large-flowered kind of Forget-me-not 
is the Chinese, which may be had in either 
pink or blue. These are annuals and will 
self-sow. 

I have had both red and yellow Mig- 
nonettes, although the flowers are not solid 
in color, being tinted on ends of petals. 

Both of these varieties of seeds may be 


obtained from W. Atlee Burpee Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 
CHARLOTTE S. Cassipy, (N. Y.) 
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Bulbs 


TWELVE NARCISSUS, 12 Daffodils, 20 Grape Hyacinths, 
18 Tulips, 12 Camassias, 12 Dutch Tris, 15 Spanish Iris, 
6 German Iris, 6 English Iris, 6 Dwarf Iris, 15 Blue 
Scillas, 5 Candidum Lilies, 5 Daylilies, 4 Hyacinths, 12 
Zygandus or ten packages Lily seed 40c. Any six items 








1R!IS—Price List now ready—Over 150 varieties for your 
selection—Priced to conform with conditions—Lowest in 
our history. PARKWAY GARDENS, 1424 Clay Street, 
Davenport, Iowa. 


1RIS—20 good Iris, all different, labelled, for One Dol- 
lar. Postpaid to Fifth Zone. Beyond, add ten cents. 
By express, much larger roots. Geo. S. Woodruff, 
Independence, Iowa. 


BARGAIN RATES—Rare Irises—Forty for four dollars; 
Taindins ——. — Splendor, Apache, Gold 

al, 3} reg Jo nm, Suzanne Autissier. Write for 
catalog. y - jae. Box 10-F, Highbridge Station, 
ew York 


MIDGARD, ei $1.00. 
milliard $i. 50, Pioneer 35c. 
Gardens, Napoleon, Ohio. 


OUTSTANDING JAPANESE IRIS—ORIENTAL POPPIES 
— Peonies — Iris — Perennials. Reasonable prices. Write 
R. H. Jones, Peru, Indiana 











Rameses $4.00. Ca- 
Great bargain list. Fairy 














$2. Catalog. Joe Smith, Olympia, Wash. 
CALIFORNIA’S WONDER WILD FLOWER, Brodiaea 
Capitata. Easily grown and hardy. Bulbs $1.00 dozen. 


Fletcher-Livermore, California. 


100 BLOOMING SIZE NARCISSUS, Princeps. Pheasants 
Eye, Star, Stella, Aspasia or mixed, $1. 100 Narcissus 
Elvira, Empress, Golden Phoenix, Lorenz Koster, Seagull, 
Trumpet Major, Victoria or Von Sion, $1.50. 100 each 
of any ten varieties $10. Shipment by express, collect, 
September. Catalog. Joe Smith, Olympia, Wash. 
DARWIN TULIPS—First quality bulbs, three dollars a 
hundred—postpaid—Ten choice varieties, labelled. Louis 
E. Bedard, 88 Woodmount, Toronto, Canada. 























Cactus 
CACTUS, 10 kinds, baby size, $1.00. Cactus, 5 kinds, 
blooming size, $1.00. Prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Mrs. Fred Clark, Van Horn, Texas. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. New list of seeds and 
plants for ’*32—25c. All kinds of rare cactus—Succulents, 
Aloes, Aquaves, Stapelias, Gasterias, Echeverias. Books 
on Cactus—for sale. Wholesale to trade. McCabe Cactus 
Gardens, Rt. 3, San Diego, Calif. 


CACTUS—Miniature and Display. 
Nursery, Laredo, Texas. 


CACTUS—18 Varieties Blooming re 

1l—of each variety—19 Postpaid $2.5 

2—of each variety—36 Postpaid 53°50 

TAGS with names and information inside each box. C. 
J. Brooks, Allamoore, Texas. 

CACTUS PLANTS, SIX VARIETIES for $1.00. 
TIONAL PRODUCTS CO., Laredo, Texas. 


THE FINEST SEDUM COLLECTION in the country, 37 
Hardy named dwarf varieties. Some rare. $5.00 for com- 
plete collection. Send for list. Hardy Dwarf Cactus for 

k Gardens. They are native of Minnesota and will 
not freeze in the hardest winters—25c each, CAMDEN 
PARK GREENHOUSES, 4658 Bryant Ave., No., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 





Lists, Shiner Cactus 











NA- 











Dahlias 


WHOLESALE COLLECTION:—Cowl, Frances LaRocco, 
Jersey’s Beacon, Jersey’s Beauty, Millionair, Pride Cali- 
fornia, Sagamore, Salback, WVandeveer. Warner. $9.00 
Value. $2.95 Delivered. Kirby’s, Darlington, S. C. 


Gladiolus 


PRIZE WINNING Gladiolus bulbs, choice Perennials, 
Delphinium and Rock Plants. Highest quality, reasonable 
gg Catalogue free. Jones’ Glad Gardens, Hayden- 

















STATE INSPECTED GLADS. 100 (20 varieties) bloom- 
ing size $1.00 prepaid. Free list Glads, Delphiniums, etc. 
Cc. H. Smith, Faribault, 








Iris 





IRISES, 25 CHOICE MA gg hd labeled, all different, 
prepaid, for $1.00. Ask for list now ready. John N. 
Bommersbach, Decatur, Il 

CHOICE IRIS—25 labeled $1.00; 6 pink | $1.00; wonderful 
sass Iris; free catalogue. Graham Iris Gardens, Lincoln, 
Neb., “4410 Judson. 





Lilies 
TIGRIDIAS—SPECIAL. Ten for one dollar. 25 for 
$2.00. $7.00 per hun Smaller planting stock $3.50 


and up per hundred. All blooming size. M. Neulen, 
Box 85, Milwaukie, Oregon. 


WATER LILIES, 25 COLORS, 
water plants for the pool, send 
Garden, Shellman, Georgia. 








Hardy 
for list. 


and Tropical, 
Howells Water 








Peonies 


A POST CARD will bring you list of the newer and 
older varieties of Peonies that you will appreciate. 
F. Chase, Andover, Mass. 


PEONIES—Over 1200 named varieties, large collection of 
Singles and Japs. Iris and Oriental Poppies. Send for 
catalogue. W. Gumm, Remington, Indiana. 














Perennials 





200 VARIETIES of Rare Perennials, Alpines. og | 
Plants and Hardy Cactus. 8 New Brilliant Phlox, 
different. Labelled $1.00. Write for Catalog.  ATINS 
PERENNIAL GARDENS, BARRINGTON, N. 








Rockery Plants 


ROCKERY PLANTS—SURPRISE COLLECTION—5 each 
16 fine varieties, labelled, express only, $5.00. 3 each 
for $3.25. Get list of seasonable items. Paul Ward, 
Hillsdale, Mich. . 











Seedlings 


24 HARDY FALL SEEDLINGS—$1.25 
6 Coreopsis 6 Statice Latifolia 
6 Delphiniums 6 Campanula Carpatica 
Gladys Doty, Center Point, Iowa 


Misc. 


large florists’ Exhibit beauties—10 
named varieties, labeled $1.25. Free—12 Crimson Glow 
with each fifty. Catalog of Rare Alpines and Perennials. 
ATKINS PERENNIAL GARDENS, BARRINGTON, N. J. 


HARDWOOD LABELS, good grade, 5% 


unwired, 514” 
rounded, $1.00 per M. Chute & Butler, Peru, Indiana 
—Box 356. 


Write for QP RORTONITy YEAR _list—Peonies, Irises, 
Poppies. W. Boyd, Eleven eee West Thirty- 
fifth Street, 3] Indiana 


RARE SEDUMS. Echeverias, aan etc. 
ture plants $1.00. Free bargain list. E. 
Fontana, Calif. 


GOLDEN QU ee? 


flowered 
Begonias, Bulbs, Ferns, Seed. E. 
Beach, California. 














50 GLADIOLUS, 











Six minia- 
P. Bradbury, 





amaryllis, $1.00. 
K, Gray, Pacific 





FREE IRIS HAMADAN (rare pogocyclus) given with 
following $1 rainbow collection: Morning Splendor, Lord 


Lambourne, Odette Olivet, Canyon Mists, Yeoman, 
Argynis, Coronado—with Purssima $2. Try it. Write 
for our illustrated catalog of yA winning iris. We 


ship to every state. r roots are better—our prices less. 
Situated in heart of horticultural district. ‘enna 
Iris Gardens, Bryan, Ohio—or Beaverton, Oregon. 


WHY NOT SEND POST ,CARD for list of Iris. It will 


interest you and please me hase, Andover, Mass. 
FINEST PINK IRISES: Midgard, the perfect iris; Frieda 
Mohr, hardiest of the California giants; Acacia Rose; 
Susan Bliss; Dream; one plant each labelled; an amazing 
special at $2.00. The Iris Garden, Overland Park, Kans. 
1RIS—25 different, labelled, like Prospero, Dream, Wil- 
liamson, etc., $1.00. Above mixed, 100: $2.50. Candi- 
dum Lilies, big bulbs, dozen: $1.50. A. Lucht, Bliss- 
field, Mich. 














SNAPDRAGONS—New Giants, 26 Blue Ribbons at 
Flower Shows. Mixed colors, 50 plants $1.25, pestest. 
Send for price list. Richman & Holleufer, Malaga, . 


SIFTED FOREST LEAFMOLD. Nature’s vitalizer for 
— we rockery, Bag 50c. R. H. Plees, Fredericks- 
urg, Va. 


MILLIONS FIELDGROWN VEGETABLE PLANTS, Cab- 
bage, Copenhagen, Wakefields, Flat Dutch, Canish Ball- 
heads, 300, $1.00; 500, $1.25; 100, 
press $1. 06, 1,000. Tomato ‘plants, Marglobe, Stone & 
a same price as Cabbage. Beet plants — 
Sweet potato, Cauliflower, Ruby King pepper. 

100; "$2.00, 500; $3.50, 1,000. Moss packed, sh ae ~ 
good condition. Ideal Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 


SHEEP & CATTLE MANURE, Kiln Dried. Pulverized. 
Get our Prices and Samples. Harris Manure Co., Baugh 
Ave., East St. Louis, Ill. 





























Our new, complete, 
ther all strains of tulips in Hun 
ther —— Crocus, Scilla’s, 

will be sent free on demand. 


competition. 
7? shipped f.o.b. 


Customers pay freight 


are taken care of by us. 
J. Heemskerk, Sassenheim, 





c/o P. 





TULIPS AND HYACINTHS 


DIRECT FROM HOLLAND 
beautifully illustrated 1932 catalogue con- 


Miscellaneous 
ay prices are for the finest quality only and meet every 
cars New York, duty and freight, etc., 


pe y us rs | or express 
rom New York to destination, All formalities of clearing, etc,, 


van Deursen, 


of varieties and fur- 
and Madonna 


charges only 


Holland 








Thank You 


We are sold 
Varieties suited for the cut flower trade are a specialty 
Will have fine stocks of Odin, Myrtle, Orange 
Queen, Souvenir, Albatros as well as other varieties of 
merit to offer the coming season. 


A. P. BONVALLET & CO. 
Gladiolus Specialists 


with us. 


out of gladiolus bulbs for the season. 


WICHERT, ILL. 














J.B. LYON COMPANY, PRINTERS, ALBANY, N. Y- 






